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CHAPTER I. 


IN THE RUE ST. GINGOLPHE. 


It was, not so many years ago, called the Rue de l’Empire, but 
republics are proverbially sensitive. Once they are established 


they become morbidly desirous of obliterating a past wherein 
no republic flourished. The street is therefore dedicated to 
St. Gingolphe to-day. To-morrow? Who can tell? 

It is presumably safe to take it for granted that you are located 
in the neighbourhood of the Louvre, on the north side of the river 
which is so unimportant a factor to Paris. For all good Englishmen 
have been, or hope in the near future to be, located near this spot. 
All good Americans, we are told, relegate the sojourn to a more 
distant future. 

The bridge to cross is that of the Holy Fathers. So called to- 
day. Once upon a time—but no matter. Bridges are peculiarly 
liable to change in troubled times. The Rue St. Gingolphe is 
situated between the Boulevard St. Germain and Quai Voltaire. 
One hears with equal facility the low-toned boom of the steamers’ 
whistle upon the river, and the crack of whips in the boulevard. 
Once across the bridge, turn to the right, and go along the Quay, 
between the lime-trees and the bookstalls. You will probably go 
slowly because of the bookstalls. No one worth talking to could 
help doing so. Then turn to the left, and after a few paces you will 
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find upon your right hand the Rue St. Gingolphe. It is noted in 
the Directory ‘ Botot ’ that this street is one hundred and forty-five 
metres long ; and who would care to contradict ‘ Botot,’ or even to 
throw the faintest shadow of a doubt upon his statement? He 
has probably measured. 

If your fair and economical spouse should think of repairing 
to the Bon-Marché to secure some of those wonderful linen pillow- 
cases (at one franc forty) with your august initial embroidered 
on the centre with a view of impressing the sleeper’s cheek, she 
will pass the end of the Rue St. Gingolphe on her way—provided 
the cabman be honest. There! You cannot help finding it now. 

The street itself is a typical Parisian street of one hundred and 
forty-five métres. There is room for a baker’s, a café, a bootmaker’s, 
and a tobacconist who sells very few stamps. The Parisians do 
not write many letters. They say they have not time. But the 
tobacconist makes up for the meanness of his contribution to the 
inland revenue of one department by a generous aid to the other. 
He sells a vast number of cigarettes and cigars of the very worst 
quality. And it is upon the worst quality that the Government 
makes the largest profit. It is in every sense of the word a weed 
which grows as lustily as any of itscompeers in and around Oran, 
Algiers, and Bonah. 

The Rue St. Gingolphe is within a stone’s-throw of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and in the very centre of a remarkably cheap and 
yet respectable quarter. Thusthere are many young men occupying 
apartments in close proximity—and young men do not mind much 
what they smoke, especially provincial young men living in Paris. 
They feel it incumbent upon them to be constantly smoking some- 
thing—just to show that they are Parisians, true sons of the pave- 
ment, knowing how to live. And their brightest hopes are in all 
truth realised, because theirs is certainly a reckless life, favoured as 
it is with ‘number one’ tobacco, and those ‘little corporal’ cigar- 
ettes which are enveloped in the blue paper. 

The tobacconist’s shop is singularly convenient. It has, namely, 
an entrance at the back, as well as that giving on to the street of 
St. Gingolphe. This entrance is through a little courtyard, in 
which is the stable and coach-house combined, where Madame 
Perinére, a lady who paints the magic word ‘ Modes’ beneath her 
name on the door-post of number seventeen, keeps the dapper little 
cart and pony which carry her bonnets to the farthest corner of 


Paris. 
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The tobacconist is a large man, much given to perspiration. In 
fact, one may safely make the statement that he perspires annually 
from the middle of April to the second or even third week in 
October. In consequence of this habit he wears no collar, and a 
man without a collar does not start fairly on the socialrace. It is 
always best to make inquiries before condemning a man who wears 
no collar. There is probably avery good reason, as in the case of 
Mr. Jacquetot, but it is to be feared that few pause to seek it. One 
need not seek the reason with much assiduity in this instance, be- 
| cause the tobacconist of the Rue St. Gingolphe is always prepared 

to explain it at length. French people are thus. They talk of 
| things, and take pleasure in so doing, which we, on this side of the | 
| Channel, treat with a larger discretion. . | 
b Mr. Jacquetot does not even wear a collar on Sunday, for the 
simple reason that Sunday isto himas otherdays. He attends no 
place of worship, because he acknowledges but one god—the god 
of most Frenchmen—his inner man. His pleasures are gastrono- 
mical, his sorrows stomachic. The little shop is open early and late, 
Sundays, week-days, and holidays. Moreover, the tobacconist— 
Mr. Jacquetot himself—is always at his post, on the high chair be- 
hind the counter, near the window, where he can see into the street. 
This constant attention to business is almost phenomenal, because 
Frenchmen who worship the god of Mr. Jacquetot love to pay tribute 
on féte-days at one of the little restaurants on the Place at 
Versailles, at Duval’s, or even in the Palais Royal. Mr. Jacquetot 
would have loved nothing better than a pilgrimage to any one of 
these shrines, but he was tied to the little tobacco store. Not by 
the chains of commerce. Oh, no! When rallied by his neighbours 
for such an unenterprising love of his own hearth, he merely 
shrugged his heavy shoulders. 

‘What will you ?’ he would say ; ‘ one has one’s affairs.’ 

Now the affairs of Mr. Jacquetot were, in the days with which 
we have to do, like many things on this earth, inasmuch as they 
were not what they seemed. 
¥ It would be inexpedient, for reasons closely connected with the 
tobacconist of the Rue St. Gingolphe, as well as with other gentle- 
men still happily with usin the flesh, to be too exact as to dates, 
Suffice it, therefore, to say that it was only a few years ago that 
Mr. Jacquetot sat one evening as usual in hislittleshop. It hap- 
pened to be a Tuesday evening, which is fortunate, because it was 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays that the little barber from round the 
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corner called and shaved the vast cheeks of the tobacconist. 
Mr. Jacquetot was therefore quite presentable— doubly so, indeed, 
because it was yet March, and he had not yet entered upon his 
summer season. 

The little street was very quiet. There was no through traffic, 
and folks living in this quarter of Paris usually carry their own 
parcels. It was thus quite easy to note the approach of any 
passenger, when such had once turned the corner. Someone was 
approaching now, and Mr. Jacquetot threw away the stump of a 
cheap cigar. One would almost have said that he recognised the 
step ata considerable distance. Young people are in the habit 
of considering that when one gets old and stout one loses in intelli- 
gence; but this is not always the case. One is apt to expect little 
from a fat man ; but that is often a mistake. Mr. Jacquetot weighed 
seventeen stone, but he was eminently intelligent. He had recog- 
nised the footstep while it was yet seventy métres away. 

In a few moments a gentleman of middle height paused in 
front of the shop, noted that it was a tobacconist’s, and entered, 
carrying an unstamped letter with some ostentation. It must, by 
the way, be remembered that in France postage-stamps are to be 
bought at all tobacconists’. 

The new-comer’s actions were characterised by a certain 
carelessness, as if he were going through a formula—perfuncto- 
rily—without admitting its necessity. 

He nodded to Mr. Jacquetot, and rather a pleasant smile flick- 
ered for a moment across his face. He was a singularly well-made 
man, of medium height, with straight square shoulders aud small 
limbs. He wore spectacles, and as he looked at one straight in the 
face there was a singular contraction of the eyes which hardly 
amounted to a cast—moreover, it was momentary. It was pre- 
cisely the look of a hawk when its hood is suddenly removed in full 
daylight. This resemblance was furthered by the fact that the 
man’s profile was birdlike. He was clean-shaven, and there was 
in his sleek head and determined little face that smooth compact 
self-complacency which is to be noted in the head of a hawk. 

The face was small, like that of a Greek bust, but in expression 
it suggested a yet older people. There was that mystic depth 
of expression which comes from ancient Egypt. No one feature 
was obtrusive—all were chiselled with equal delicacy ; and yet 
there was only one point of real beauty in the entire countenance. 
The mouth was perfect. But the man with a perfect mouth is 
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usually one whom it will be found expedient to avoid. Without a 
certain allowance of sensuality no man is genial—without a little 
weakness there is no kind heart. This Frenchman’s mouth was 
not, however, obtrusively faultless. It was perfect in its design, but, 
somehow, many people failed to take note of the fact. Itis so with 
the ‘many,’ one finds. The human world is so blind that at times 
it would be almost excusable to harbour the suspicion that animals 
see more. There may be something in that instinct by which dogs, 
horses, and cats distinguish between friends and foes, detect sym- 
pathy, discover antipathy. It is possible that they see things in 
the human face to which our eyes are blinded—intentionally and 
mercifully blinded. If some of us were alittle more observant, a 
few of the human combinations which we bring about might 
perhaps be less egregiously mistaken. 

It was probably the form of the lips that lent pleasantness to 
the smile with which Mr. Jacquetot was greeted, rather than the 
expression of the velvety eyes, which had in reality no power of 
smiling at all. They were sad eyes, like those of the women one 
sees on the banks of the Upper Nile, which never alter in expres- 
sion—eyes that do not seem to be busy with this life at all, but 
fully occupied with something else: something beyond to-morrow 
or behind yesterday. 

‘ Not yet arrived ?’ inquired the new-comer in a voice of some 
distinction. It was a full, rich voice, and the French it spoke 
was not the French of Mr. Jacquetot, nor, indeed, of the Rue St. 
Gingolphe. It was the language one sometimes hears in an old 
chateau lost in the depths of the country—the vast unexplored 
rural districts of France—where the bearers of dangerously 
historical names live out their lives with a singular suppression 
and patience. They are either biding their time or else they are 
content with the past and the part played by their ancestors 
therein. For there is an old French anda new. In Paris the 
new is spoken—the very newest. Were it anything but French 
it would be intolerably vulgar; as it is, it is merely neat and 
intensely expressive. 

‘Not yet arrived, sir,’ said the tobacconist, and then he 
seemed to recollect himself, for he repeated : 

‘Not yet arrived,’ without the respectful addition which had 
slipped out by accident. 

The new arrival took out his watch—a small one of beautiful 
workmanship, the watch of a lady—and consulted it. His move- 
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ments were compact and rapid. He would have made a splendid 
light-weight boxer. 

‘That,’ he said shortly, ‘is the way they fail. They do not 
understand the necessity of exactitude. The people—see you— 
Mr. Jacquetot, they fail because they have no exactitude.’ 

‘ But I am of the people,’ moving ponderously on his chair. 

‘Essentially so. I know it, my friend. But I have taught 
you something.’ 

The tobacconist laughed. 

‘I suppose so. But is it safe to stand there in the full day? 
Will you not pass in? The room is ready; the lamp is lighted. 
There is an agent of the police always at the end of the street 
now.’ 

‘Ah, bah!’ and he shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 
‘I am not afraid of them. There is only one thing to be feared, 
Citizen Jacquetot—the press. The press and the people, bien 
entendu.’ 

‘If you despise the people why do you use them?’ asked 
Jacquetot abruptly. 

‘In default of better, my friend. If one has not steam one 
uses the river to turn the mill-wheel. The river is slow; some- 
times it is too weak, sometimes too strong. One never has full 
control over it, but it turns the wheel—it turns the wheel, 
brother Jacquetot.’ 

‘And eventually sweeps away the miller,’ suggested the 
tobacconist lightly. It must be remembered that though stout 
he was intelligent. Had he not been so it is probable that this 
conversation would never have taken place. The dark-eyed man 
did not look like one who would have the patience to deal with 
stupid people. 

Again the pleasant smile flickered like the light of a fire in a 
-dark place. 

‘ That,’ was the reply, ‘is the affair of the miller.’ 


‘But,’ conceded Jacquetot, meditatively selecting a new cigar — 


from a box which he had reached without moving from his chair, 
‘but the people—they are fools, hein!’ 

‘Ah!’ with a protesting shrug, as if deprecating the enunciation 
of such a platitude. 

Then he passed through into a little room behind the shop— 
a little room where no daylight penetrated, because there was no 
window to it. It depended for daylight upon the shop, with 
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which it communicated by a door of which the upper half was 
glass. But this glass was thickly curtained with the material 
called Turkey-red, threefold. 

And the tobacconist was left alone in his shop, smoking gravely. 
There are some people like oysters, inasmuch as they leave an 
after-taste behind them. The man who had just gone into the 
little room at the rear of the tobacconist’s shop of the Rue St. 
Gingolphe in Paris was one of these. And the taste he left 
behind him was rather disquieting. One was apt to feel that 
there was a mistake somewhere in the ordering of human affairs, 
and that this man was one of its victims. 

In a few minutes two men passed hastily through the shop 
into the little room, with scarcely so much as a nod for Mr, 
Jacquetot. 


CHAPTER II. 
TOOLS. 


THE first man to enter the room was clad in a blouse of coarse 
grey cloth which reached down to his knees. On his head he 
wore a black silk cap, very much pressed down and exceedingly 
greasy on the right side. This was to be accounted for by the 
fact that he used his right shoulder more than the left in that 
state of life in which he had been placed. It was not what we 
who do not kill would consider a pleasant state. He was, in fact, 
a slayer of beasts—a foreman at the slaughter-house. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate that Antoine Lerac is of no great 
prominence in this record, and of none in his official capacity at 
the slaughter-house. But the man is worthy of some small 
attention, because he was so essentially of the nineteenth century 
—so distinctly a product of the latter end of what is, for us at 
least, the most important cycle of years the world has passed 
through. He was a man wearing the blouse with ostentation 
and glorying in the greasy cap: professing his unwillingness to 
exchange the one for an ermine robe or the other for a crown. 
As a matter of fact, he invariably purchased the largest and 
roughest blouse to be found, and his cap was unnecessarily soaked 
with suet. He was a knight of industry of the very worst 
description—a braggart, a talker, a windbag. He preached, or 
rather he shrieked, the doctrine of equality, but the equality he 
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sought was that which would place him on a par with his superiors, 
while in no way benefiting those beneath him. 

At one time, when he had first come into contact with the 
dark-eyed man who now sat at the table watching him curiously, 
there had been a struggle for mastery. 

‘I am,’ he had said with considerable heat, ‘as good as you. 
That is all I wish to demonstrate.’ 

‘No,’ replied the other with that calm and assured air of 
superiority which the people once tried in vain to stamp out with 
the guillotine. ‘No, it is not. You want to demonstrate that 
you are superior, and you cannot doit. You say that you have 
as much right to walk on the pavement as I. I admit it. In 
your heart you want to prove that you have more, and you cannot 
do it. I could wear your blouse with comfort, but you could not 
put on my hat or my gloves without making yourself ridiculous. 
But—that is not the question. Let us get to business.’ 

And in time the butcher succumbed, as he was bound to 
do, to the man whom he shrewdly suspected of being an aris- 
tocrat. 

He who entered the room immediately afterwards was of a 
very different type. His mode of entry was of another description. 
Whereas the man of blood swaggered in with an air of nervous 
truculence, as if he were afraid that someone was desirous of 
disputing his equality, the next comer crept in softly and closed 
the door with accuracy. He was the incarnation of benevolence— 
in the best sense of the word, a sweet old man—looking out upon 
the world through large tinted spectacles with a beam which 
could not be otherwise than blind to all motes. In earlier years 
his face might, perhaps, have been a trifle hard in its contour; 
but Time, the lubricator, had eased some of the corners, and it 
was now the seat of kindness and love. He bowed ceremoniously 
to the first comer, and his manner seemed rather to breathe of 
fraternity than equality. As he bowed he mentioned the gentle- 
man’s name in such loving tones that no greeting could have 
been heartier. 

‘Citizen Morot,’ he said. 

The butcher, with more haste than dignity, assumed the chair 
which stood at the opposite end of the table to that occupied by 
the Citizen Morot. He had evidently hurried in first in order to 
secure that seat. From his pocket he produced a somewhat soiled 
paper, which he threw with exaggerated carelessness across the 
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table. His manner was not entirely free from a suggestion of 
patronage. 

‘What have we here?’ inquired the first comer, who had not 
hitherto opened his lips, with a deep interest which might possibly 
have been ironical. He was just the sort of man to indulge in 
irony for his own satisfaction. He unfolded the paper, raised his 
eyebrows, and read. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘a receipt for five hundred rifles with bayonets 
and shoulder-straps complete. ‘“ Received of the Citizen Morot 
five hundred rifles with bayonets and shoulder-straps complete.— 
Antoine Lerac.” ’ 

He folded the paper again and carefully tore it into very 
small pieces. 

‘Thank you,’ he said gravely. 

Then he turned in his chair and threw the papers into the 
ash-tray of the little iron stove behind him. 

‘I judged it best to be strictly business-like,’ said the butcher, 
with moderately well-simulated carelessness. — 

‘But yes, Monsieur Lerac,’ with a shrug. ‘We of the 
Republic distrust each other so completely.’ 

The old gentleman looked from one to the other with a 
soothing smile. 

‘The brave Lerac,’ he said, ‘ is a man of business,’ 

Citizen Morot ignored this observation. 

‘ And,’ he said, turning to Lerac, ‘ you have them stored in a 
safe place? There is absolutely no doubt of that ?’ 

‘ Absolutely none.’ 

‘Good.’ 

‘They are under my own eye.’ 

‘Very good. It is not for a short time only, but for some 
months. One cannot hurry the people. Besides, we are not 
ready. The rifles we bought, the ammunition we must steal.’ 

‘ They are good rifles—they are English,’ said the butcher. 

‘Yes; the English Government is full of chivalry. They are 
always ready to place it within the power of their enemies to be 
as well armed as themselves.’ 

The old gentleman laughed—a pleasant cooing laugh. He 
invariably encouraged humour, this genial philanthropist. 

. © At last Friday’s meeting,’ Lerac said shortly, ‘we enrolled 
forty new members. We now number four hundred and two in 
our arrondissement alone.’ 
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‘Good,’ muttered the Citizen Morot, without enthusiasm. 

‘And four hundred hardy companions they are.’ 

‘So I should imagine’ (very gravely). 

‘Four hundred strong men,’ broke in the old gentleman rather 
hastily. ‘Ah, but that is already a power.’ 

‘It is,’ opined Lerac sententiously, ‘the strong man whois the 4 
power. Riches are nothing; birth is nothing. This is the day 
of force. Force is everything.’ 

‘ Everything,’ acquiesced Morot fervently. He was consulting 
a small note-book, wherein he jotted down some figures, 

‘Four hundred and two,’ he muttered as he wrote, ‘up to 
Friday night, in the arrondissement of the citizen—the good 
citizen—Antoine Lerace.’ 

The butcher looked up with a doubtful expression upon his 
coarse face. His great brutal lips twitched, and he was on the 
point of speaking when the Citizen Morot’s velvety eyes met his 
gaze with a quiet smile in which arrogance and innocence were 





mingled. 
‘And now,’ said the last-mentioned, turning affably to the old 


gentleman, ‘let us have the report of the reverend Father.’ 

‘ Ah,’ laughed Lerac, without attempting to conceal the con- 
tempt that was in his soul, ‘ the Church.’ 

The old gentleman spread out his hands in mild deprecation. 

‘Yes,’ he admitted, ‘we are under a shadow. I do not even 
dare to wear my cassock.’ 

‘You are in a valley of shadow, my reverend friend,’ said the 
butcher with visible exultation, ‘to which the sun will never 
penetrate now.’ 

The Citizen Morot laughed at this pleasantry, while the old 
man against whom it was directed bowed his head patiently. 

‘And yet,’ said the laugher, with a certain air of patronage, 
‘the Church is of some use still. She paid for those rifles, and 
she'will pay for the ammunition—is it not so, my father ?’ 
‘Without doubt—without doubt.’ 

‘Not to mention,’ continued the other, ‘ many contributions : 
towards our general fund. The force that is supplied by the ¢ 
strong right arm of the people is, one finds, a force constantly in 

| need of substantial replenishment.’ 

d ‘But,’ exclaimed the butcher, emphatically banging his fist 

cown upon the table, ‘why does she do it? That is what I 

A want to know!’ 
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The old priest glanced furtively towards Morot, and then his 
face assumed an air of childish bewilderment. 

‘Ah!’ he said guilelessly, ‘who can tell ?’ 

‘Who indeed!’ chimed in Morot. 

The butcher was pleased with himself. He sat upright, and, 
banging the table a second time, he looked round defiantly. 

‘ But,’ said Morot, in an indifferent way which was frequently 
characteristic, ‘I do not see that it matters much. The money is 
good. It buys rifles, and it places them in the hands of the 
Citizen Lerac and his hardy companions. And when all is said 
and done, when the cartridges are burnt and a New Commune is 
raised, what does it matter whose money bought the rifles, and 
with what object the money was supplied ?’ 

The old gentleman looked relieved. He was evidently of a 
timid and conciliatory nature, and would, with slight encourage- 
ment, have turned upon that Church of which he was the humble 
representative, merely for the sake of peace. 

The butcher cleared his throat after the manner of the streets 
—causing Morot to wince visibly—and acquiesced. 

‘ But,’ he added cunningly, ‘the Church, see you—Ach! it is 
deep—it is treacherous. Never trust the Church!’ 

The Citizen Morot, to whom these remarks were addressed, 
smiled in a singular way and made no reply. Then he turned 
gravely to the old man and said, 

‘ Have you nothing to report to us—my father?’ 

‘Nothing of great importance,’ replied he, humbly. ¢ All is 
going on well. We are in treaty for two hundred rifles with the 
Montenegrin Government, and shall no doubt carry the contract 
through. I go to England next week in order to carry out the— 
the—what shall I say ?—the loan of the ammunition.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the butcher. _ 

Morot smiled also, as he made an entry in the little note-book. 

‘Next week ?’ he said, interrogatively. 

‘Yes—on Tuesday.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

The butcher here rose and ostentatiously dragged out a watch 
from the depths of his blouse. 

‘I must go,’ he said. ‘I have committee at seven o'clock. 
And I shall dine first.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Morot, gravely. ‘ Dine first. Take good care ef 
yourself, citizen.’ 
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‘Trust me.’ 

‘I do,’ was the reply, delivered with a little nod in answer to 
Lerac’s curt farewell bow. 

The butcher walked noisily through the shop—heavy with 
responsibility—weighted with the sense of his own importance to 
the world in general and to France in particular. Had he walked 
less noisily he might have overheard the soft laugh of the old 
priest. 

Citizen Morot did not laugh. He was not a laughing man. 
But a fine, disdainful smile passed over his face, scarce lighting it 
up at all. 

‘What an utter fool the man is!’ he said impatiently. 

‘Yes—sir,’ replied the old man, ‘but if he were less so it 
would be difficult to manage him.’ 

‘Iam not sure. I always prefer to deal with knaves than with 
fools.’ 

‘That is because your Highness knows how to outwit them.’ 

‘No titles—my father,’ said the Citizen Morot, quietly. ‘No 
titles here, if you please. Tell me, are you quite sure of this 
scum—this Lerac?’ 

‘ As sure as one can be of anything that comes from the streets. 
He is an excitable, bumptious, quarrelsome man; but he has a 
certain influence with those beneath him, although it seems hard 
to realise that there are such.’ 

‘Ha! you are right! Butarepublic is a social manure-heap— 
that which is on the top is not pleasant, and the stuff below—ugh !’ 

The manner of the two men had quite changed. He who was 
called Morot leant back in his seat and stretched his arms out 
wearily. There is no disguise like animation; when that is laid 
aside we see the real man or the real woman. In repose this French- 
man was not cheerful to look upon. He was not sanguine, and a 
French pessimist is the worst thing of the kind that is to be found. 

When the door had closed behind the departing Lerac, the old 
priest seemed to throw off suddenly quite a number of years. His 
voice, when next he spoke, was less senile, his movements were 
brisker. He was, in a word, less harmless. 

Mr. Jacquetot had finished his dinner, brought in from a 
neighbouring restaurant all hot, and was slumberously enjoying a 
very strong-smelling cigar, when the door of the little room 
opened at length, and the two men went out together into the 
dimly-lighted street. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Through this broad street, restless ever, 
Ebbs and flows a human tide. 


Hatrway down Fleet Street, on the left-hand side, stands the 
church of St. Mary. Around its grimy foundations there seethes 
a struggling, toiling race of men—not only from morning till 
night, but throughout the twenty-four hours. Within sound of 
this church bell a hundred printing-presses throb out their 
odorous broadsheets to be despatched to every part of the world. 
Day and night, week in week out, the human writing-machines, 
and those other machines which are almost human (and better 
than human in some points) hurry through their allotted tasks, and 
ignore the saintly shadow cast upon them by the spire of St. 
Mary. This is indeed the centre of the world: the hub from 
whence spring the spokes of the vast wheel of life. For to this 
point all things over the world converge by a vast web of wire, 
railroad, coach road, and steamer track. Upon wings that boast 
of greater speed than the wind can compass come to this point 
the voices of our kin in farthest lands. News—news—news. 
News from the East of events occurring in the afternoon—scan it 
over and flash it westward, where it will be read on the morning 
of the same day! News in every tongue to be translated and 
brought into shape—while the solemn church clock tells his tale 
in deep voice, audible above the din and scurry. 

From hurried scribbler to pale compositor, and behold, the 
news is bawled all over London! Such work as this goes on for 
ever around the church of St. Mary. Scribblers come and scribblers 
go; compositors come to their work young and hopeful, they leave 
it bent and poisoned, yet the work goes on. Each day the pace 
grows quicker, each day some new means of rapid propagation is 
discovered, and each day life becomes harder to live. One morn- 
ing, perhaps, a scribbler is absent from his post—‘ Brain-fever, 
complete rest ; a wreck.’ For years his writings have been read 
by thousands daily. A new man takes the vacant chair—he has 
been waiting more or less impatiently for this—and the thousands 
are none the wiser. One night the head compositor presses his 
black hand to his sunken chest, and staggers home. ‘ And time 
too—he’s had his turn,’ mutters the second compositor as he thinks 
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of the extra five shillings a week. No doubt he is right. Every 
dog his day. 

Nearly opposite to the church stands a tall narrow house of 
dirty red brick, and it is with this house that we have to do. 

At seven o’clock, one evening some years ago—when heads now 
grey were brown, when eyes now dim were bright—the Strand was 
in its usual state of turmoil. Carriage followed carriage. Seedy 
clerks hustled past portly merchants—not their own masters, bien 
entendu, but those of other seedy clerks. Carriages and foot- 
passengers were alike going westward. All were leaving behind 
them the day and the busy city—some after a few hours devoted 
to the perusal of ‘Times’ and ‘Gazette’; others fagged and 
weary from a long day of dusty books. 

Ah! those were prosperous days in the City. Days when men 
of but a few years’ standing rolled out to Clapham or Highgate 
behind a pair of horses. Days when books were often represented 
by a bank-book and a roughly-kept day-book. What need to 
keep mighty ledgers when profits are great and returns quick in 
their returning ? 

As the pedestrians made their way along the narrow pavement, 
some of them glanced at the door of the tall red-brick house and 
read the inscription on a brass-plate screwed thereon. This con- 
sisted of two mystic words: ‘The Beacon.’ There was, however, 
in reality, no mystery about it. The ‘Beacon’ was a newspaper, 
published weekly, and the clock of St. Mary’s striking seven told 
the end of another week. The publishing day was past ; another 
week with its work and pleasure was to be faced. 

From early morning until six o’clock in the evening this 
narrow doorway and passage had been crowded by a heaving, 
swearing, laughing mass of more or less dilapidated humanity 
interested in the retail sale of newspapers. At six o’clock Ephraim 
Bander, a retired constable, now on the staff of the ‘ Beacon,’ 
had taken his station at the door, in order to greet would-be 
purchasers with the laconic and discouraging words: ‘Sold 
hout !’ 

During the last two years ex-constable Bander had an- 
nounced the selling ‘hout’ of the ‘Beacon’ every Tuesday 
evening. 

At seven o’clock Mrs. Bander emerged from her den on the 
fourth floor, like a portly good-natured spider, and with a broom 
proceeded to attack the dust shaken from the boots of the journal- 
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istic fraternity, with noisy energy. After that she polished the 
door-plate ; and peace reigned within the narrow house. 

On the second floor there was a small room with windows 
looking out into a narrow lane behind the house. It was a singu- 
larly quiet room; the door opened and shut without sound or 
vibration ; double windows ensured immunity from the harrowing 
cries of such enterprising merchants as exercised their lungs and 
callings in the narrow lane beneath. A certain sense of ease and 
comfort imperceptibly crept over the senses of persons entering 
this tiny apartment. It must have been in the atmosphere; for 
some rooms more luxuriously furnished are without it. It cer- 
tainly does not lie in the furniture—this imperceptible sense of 
companionship; it does not lurk in the curtains. Some mansions 
know it, and many cottages. It is even to be met with in the 
tiny cabin of a coasting vessel. 

This diminutive room, despite its lack of sunlight, was such as 
one might wish to sit in. A broad low table stood in the middle 
of the floor, and on it lay the mellow light of a shaded lamp. At 
this table two men were seated opposite to each other. One was 
writing, slowly and easily, the other was idling with the calm 
restfulness of a man who has never worked very hard. He was 
rolling his pencil up to the top of his blotting-pad, and allowing 
it to come down again in accordance with the rules of gravity. 

This was Mr. Bodery’s habit when thoughtful; and after all, 
there was no great harm in it. Mr. Bodery was editor and 
proprietor of the ‘Beacon.’ The amusing and somewhat satirical 
article which appeared weekly under the heading of ‘ Light’ was 
penned by the chubby hand at that moment engaged with the 
pencil. 

Mr. Morgan, sub-editor, was even stouter than his chief. 
Laughter was his most prominent characteristic. He laughed 
over ‘Light’ when in its embryo state, he laughed when the 
‘Beacon’ sold out at six o’clock on Tuesday evenings. He laughed 
when the printing-machine went wrong on Monday afternoon, 
and—most wonderful of all—he laughed at his own jokes, in which 
exercise he was usually alone. His jokes were not of the first 
force. Mr. Morgan was the author of the slightly laboured and 
weighty Parliamentary articles on the first page. He never joked 
on paper, which is a gift apart. 

These two gentlemen were in no way of brilliant intellect. 
They had their share of sound, practical common-sense, which is 
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in itself a splendid substitute. Fortune had come to them (as it 
comes to most men when it comes at all) without any apparent 
reason. Mr. Bodery had supplied the capital, and Mr. Morgan’s 
share of the undertaking was added in the form of a bustling, 
hollow energy. The ‘ Beacon’ was lighted, so to speak. It burnt 
in a dull and somewhat flickering manner for some years; then a 
new hand fed the flame, and its light spread afar. 

It was from pure good nature that Mr. Bodery held out a 
helping hand to the son of his old friend, Walter Vellacott, when 
that youth appeared one day at the office of the ‘ Beacon,’ and in 
an off-hand manner announced that he was seeking employment. 
Like many actions performed from a similar motive, Mr. Bodery’s 
kindness of heart met with its reward. Young Christian Vella- 
cott developed a remarkable talent for journalistic literature—in 
fact, he was fortunate enough to have found, at the age of twenty- 
two, his avocation in life. 

Gradually, as the years wore on, the influence of the young 
fellow’s superior intellect made itself felt. From the position of 
a mere supernumerary, he worked his way upwards, taking on to his 
shoulders one duty after another—bearing the weight, quietly 
and confidently, of one responsibility after another. This exactly 
suited Mr. Bodery and his sub-editor. There was very little of 
the slave in the composition of either. They delighted in an easy, 
luxurious life, with just enough work to impart a pleasant feeling 
of self-satisfaction. It suited Christian Vellacott also. In a few 
weeks he found his level—in a few months he began rising to 
higher levels. 

He was an only son; the only child of a brilliant father whose 
name was known in every court in Europe as that of a harum- 
scarum diplomatist, who could have done great things in his short 
life if he had wished to. It is from only sons that fortune selects 
her favourites. Men who have no brothers to share their amuse- 
ments turn to serious matters early in life. Christian Vellacott 
soon discovered that a head was required at the office of the 
‘Beacon’ to develop the elements of success undoubtedly lying 
within the journal, and that the owner of such a head could in 
time dictate his own terms to the easy-going proprietor. 

Unsparingly he devoted the whole of his exceptional energies 
to the work before him, He lived in and for it. Each night he 
went home fagged and weary; but each morning saw him return 
to it with undaunted spirit. 
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Human nature, however, is exhaustible. The influence of a 
strong mind over a strong body is great, but it is nevertheless 
limited. The ‘Beacon’ had reached a large circulation, but its 
slave was worn out. ‘Two years without a holiday—two years of 
hurried hard brain-work had left their mark. It is often so when 
a man finds his avocation too early. He is too hurried, works too 
hard, and collapses; or he becomes self-satisfied, over-confident, 
and unbearable. Fortunately for Christian Vellacott he was devoid 
of conceit, which is like the scaffolding round a church-spire, 
reaching higher and falling first. 

There was also a ‘home’ influence at work. When Christian 
passed out of the narrow doorway, and turned his face west- 
ward, his day’s work was by no means over, as will be shown 
hereafter. 

As Mr. Bodery rolled his pencil up and down his blotting-pad, 
he was slowly realising the fact that something must be done. 
Presently he looked up, and his pleasant eyes rested on the bent 
head of his sub-editor. 

‘ Morgan,’ he said, ‘I have been thinking 
Vellacott wants a rest! He’s played out!’ 

Mr. Morgan wiped his pen vigorously upon his coat, just be- 
neath the shoulder, and sat back in his chair. 

‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘he has not been up to the mark for some 
time. But you will find difficulty in making him take a holiday. 
He is a devil for working—ha, ha!’ 

This ‘ha, ha!’ did not mean very much. There was no mirth 
in it. It was a species of punctuation, and implied that Mr. 
Morgan had finished his remark. 

‘J will ring for him now and see what he says about it.’ 

Mr. Bodery extended his chubby white hand and touched a 
small gong. Almost instantaneously the silent door opened and 
a voice from without said, ‘ Yess’r.’ A small boy with a mobile, 
wicked mouth stood at attention in the doorway. 

‘Has Mr. Vellacott gone ?’ 

‘No—sir!’ In a tone which seemed to ask: ‘Now is it 
likely ?’ 

‘Where is he ?’ 

‘In the shop, sir.’ 

‘ Ask him to come here, please.’ 

‘ Yess’r.’ 


The small boy closed the door, Once outside he placed his 
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hand upon his heart and made a low bow to the handle, retreating 
backwards to the head of the stairs. Then he proceeded to slide 
down the banister, to the trifling detriment of his waistcoat. As 
he reached the end of his perilous journey a door opened at the 
foot of the stairs, and a man’s form became discernible in the dim 
light. 

‘Is that the way you generally come down stairs, Wilson ?’ 
usked a voice. 

‘It is the quickest way, sir!’ 

‘Not quite; there is one quicker, which you will discover 
some day if you overbalance at the top!’ 

‘Mr. Bodery wishes to see you, please sir!’ The small boy’s 
manner was very different from what it had been outside the 
door upstairs. 

‘ All right,’ replied Vellacott, putting on the coat he had been 
carrying over his arm. A peculiar smooth rapidity characterised 
all his movements. At school he had been considered a very 
‘clean’ fielder. The cleanness was there still. 

The preternaturally sharp boy—sharp as only London boys 
are—watched the lithe form vanish up the stairs; then he wagged 
his head very wisely and said to himself in a patronising way : 

‘He’s the right sort, he is—no chalk there!’ 

Subsequently he balanced his diminutive person full length 
upon the balustrade, and proceeded to haul himself laboriously, 
hand over hand, to the top. 

In the meantime Christian Vellacott had passed into the 
editor’s room. The light of the lamp was driven downwards upon 
the table, but the reflection of it rose and illuminated his face. 
It was a fairly handsome face, with eyes just large enough to be 
keen and quick without being dreamy. The slight fair moustache 
was not enough to hide the mouth, which was refined and singu- 
larly immobile. He glanced at Mr. Bodery, as he entered, quickly 
and comprehensively, and then turned his eyes towards Mr. 
Morgan. His face was very still and unemoticnal, but it was 
pale and his eyes were deeply sunken. A keen observer would 
have noticed, in comparing the three men, that there was some- 
thing about the youngest which was lacking in his elders. It lay 
in the direct gaze of his eyes, in the carriage of his head, in the 
small, motionless mouth. It was what is vaguely called ‘ power.’ 

‘Sit down, Vellacott,’ said Mr. Bodery. ‘We want to have a 
consultation.’ After a short pause he continued; ‘ You know, of 
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course, that it is a dull season just now. People do not seem to 
read the papers in August. Now, we want you to take a holiday. 
Morgan has been away; I shail go when you come back. Say 
three weeks or a month. You've been overworking sae a bit 
—burning the candle at both ends, eh?’ 

‘Hardly at both ends,’ corrected Vellacott, with a ready smile 
which entirely transformed his face. ‘ Hardly at both ends—at 
one end in a draught, perhaps.’ 

‘Ha, ha! Very good,’ chimed in Mr. Morgan the irrepressible. 
‘ At one end in a draught—that is like me, only the draught has 
got inside my cheeks and blown them out instead of in like yours, 
eh? Ha,ha!’ And he patted his cheeks affectionately. 

‘TI don’t think I care for a holiday just now, thanks,’ he said 
slowly, without remembering to call up a smile for Mr. Morgan’s 
benefit. Unconsciously he put his hand to his forehead, which 
was damp with the heat of the printing-office which he had just 
left. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Mr. Bodery gravely, emphasising his 
remarks with the pencil, ‘ you have one thing in life to learn yet 
—no doubt you have many, but this one in particular you must 
learn. Work is not the only thing we are created for—not the 
only thing worth living for. It is a necessary evil, that is all. 
When you have reached my age you will come to look upon it as 
such. A little enjoyment is good for everyone. There are many 
things to form a brighter side to life. Nature—travelling— 
riding—rowing 

‘And love,’ suggested the sub-editor, placing his hand 
dramatically on the right side of his broad waistcoat instead of the 
left. He could afford to joke on the subject now that the grass 
grew high in the little country churchyard where he had laid his 
young wife fifteen years before. In those days he was a grave, 
self-contained man, but that sorrow had entirely changed his 
nature. The true William Morgan only came out on paper now. 

Mr. Bodery was right. Christian had yet to learn a great 
lesson, and unconsciously he was even now beginning to grasp its 
meaning. His whole mind was full of his work, and out of those 
earnest grey eyes his soul was looking at the man who was perhaps 
saving his life. 

‘We can easily manage it,’ said the editor, continuing his 
advantage. ‘I will take over the foreign policy article. The 
reviewing you can do yourself, as we can always send you the 
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books, and there is no pressing hurry about them. The general 
work we will manage somehow—won’t we, Morgan ?’ 

‘Of course we will; as well as and perhaps better than he 
could do it himself, eh? Ha, ha!’ 

‘But seriously, Vellacott,’ continued Mr. Bodery, ‘things 
will go on just as well fora time. When I was young I used to 
make that mistake too. I thought that no one could manage 
things like myself, but in time I realised (as you will do some 
day) that things went on as smoothly when I was away. Depend 
upon it, my boy, when a man is put on the shelf, worn out and 
useless, another soon fills his place. You are too young to go on 
the shelf yet. To please me, Vellacott, go away for three weeks.’ 

‘You are very kind, sir——’ began the young fellow, but 
Mr. Bodery interrupted him. 

‘Well, then, that is settled. Shall we say this day week ? 
That will give you time to make your plans.’ 

With a few words of thanks Christian left the room. Vaguely 
and mechanically he wandered upstairs to his own particular den. 
It was a disappointing little chamber. The chaos one expects to 
find on the desk of a literary man was lacking here. No papers 
lay on the table in artistic disorder. The presiding genius of the 
room was method—clear-headed, practical method. The walls 
were hidden by shelves of books, from the last half-hysterical 
production of some vain woman to the single-volume work of a 
man’s lifetime. Many of the former were uncut, the latter bore 
signs of having been read and studied. The companionship of 
these silent friends brought peace and contentment to the young 
man’s spirit. He sat wearily down, and, leaning his chin upon 
his folded arms, he thought. Gradually there came into his mind 
pictures of the fair open country, of rolling hills and quiet valleys, 
of fair lanes and running waters. A sudden yearning to breathe 
God’s pure air took possession of his faculties. Mr. Bodery had 
gained the day. In the room below Mr. Morgan wrote on in his 
easy, comfortable manner. The editor was still thoughtfully 
playing with his pencil. The sharp little boy was standing on 
his head in the passage. At last Mr. Bodery rose from his chair 
and began his preparations for leaving. As he brushed his hat he 
looked towards his companion and said: 

‘That young fellow is worth you and me rolled into one.’ 

‘I recognised that fact some years ago,’ replied the sub-editor, 
wiping his pen on his coat. ‘It is humiliating, but true. Ha, ha!’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘Each bearing his burden. . .’ 


CaRrisTIAN VELLACOTT soon descended the dingy stairs and joined 
the westward-wending throng in the Strand. In the midst of the 
crowd he was alone, as townsmen soon learn to be. The passing 
faces, the roar of traffic, and the thousand human possibilities of 
interest around him in no way disturbed his thoughts. In his 
busy brain the traffic of thought, passing and repassing, crossing 
and recrossing, went on unaffected by outward things. A modern 
poet has confessed that his muse loves the pavement—a bold 
confession, but most certainly true. Why does talent gravitate 
to cities? Because there it works its best—because friction 
necessarily produces brilliancy. Nature is a great deceiver; she 
draws us on to admire her insinuating charms, and in the contem- 
plation of them we lose our energy. 

Christian had been born and bred in cities. The din and roar 
of life was to him what the voice of the sea is to the sailor. In 
the midst of crowded humanity he was in his element, and as he 
walked rapidly along he made his way dexterously through the 
narrow places without thinking of it. While meditating deeply 
he was by no means absorbed. In his active life there had been 
no time for thoughts beyond the present, no leisure for dreaming. 
He could not afford to be absent-minded. Numbers of men are 
so situated. Their minds are required at all moments, in full 
working order, clear and rapid—ready, shoes on feet and staff in 
hand, to go whithersoever they may be called. 

Although he was going to the saddest home that ever hung 
like a mill-stone round a young neck, Christian wasted no time. 
The glory of the western sky lay ruddily over the river as he 
emerged from the small streets behind Chelsea and faced the 
broad placid stream. Presently he stopped opposite the door of a 
small red-brick house, which formed the corner of a little terrace 
facing the river and a quiet street running inland from it. 

With a latch-key he admitted himself noiselessly—almost 
surreptitiously. Once inside, he closed the door without unneces- 
sary sound and stood for some moments in the dark little entrance- 
hall, apparently listening. 

Presently a voice broke the silence of the house. A querulous 
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high-pitched voice, quavering with the palsy of extreme age. The 
sound of it was no new thing for Christian Vellacott. To-night 
his lips gave a little twist of pain as he heard it. The door of the 
room on the ground floor was open, and he could hear the words 
distinctly enough. 

‘You know, Mrs. Strawd, we have a nephew, but he is always 
gadding about, I am sure; he has been a terrible affliction to us. 
A frothy, good-for-nothing boy—that is what he is. We have not 
set eyes on him for a month and more. Why, I almost forget his 
name!’ 

‘Christian, that is his name—a most inappropriate one, I am 
sure,’ chimed in another voice, almost identical in tone. ‘Why 
Walter should have given him such a name I cannot tell. Ah! 
sister Judith, things are different from what they used to be 
when we were younger !’ 

The frothy one outside the door seemed in no great degree 
impressed by these impartial views upon himself, though the 
pained look was still upon his lips as he turned to hang up his hat. 

‘He’s coming home to-night, though, Miss Judith,’ said 
another voice, in a coaxing, wheedling tone, such as one uses 
towards petulant children. ‘He’s coming home to-night, sure 
enough!’ It was a pleasant voice, with a strong, capable ring 
about it. One instinctively felt that the possessor of it was a 
woman to be relied upon at a crisis. 

‘Is he now—is he now?’ said the first speaker reflectively. 
‘Well, I am sure it is time he did. We will just give him a 
lesson, eh, sister Hester ?—we will give him a lesson, shall we 
not ?’ 

At this moment the door opened, and a little woman, quiet 
though somewhat anxious looking, came out. She evinced no 
surprise at the sight of the good-for-nothing nephew in the dimly- 
lighted passage, greeting him in a low voice. 

‘ How have they been to-day, nurse?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, they have been well enough, Master Christian,’ was the 
reply, in a cheerful undertone. ‘Aunt Judith has most got rid of 
her cold. But they’ve been very trying, sir—just like children, 
as wilful as could be—the same question over and over again till 
I was fit to cry. They are quieter now, but—but it’s you they’re 
abusing now, Master Chris!’ 

The young fellow looked down into the little woman’s face. 
His eyes were sympathetic enough, but he said nothing. With a 
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little nod and a suppressed sigh he turned away from her. He 
laid his hand upon the door and then stopped. 

‘As soon as you have brought up tea,’ he said, looking back, 
‘I will take them for the evening, and you con have your rest as 
usual. I know how trying it is for you, nurse.’ 

From the room came, at intervals, the ring of on as if 
someone were moving the spoons and forks from the table. 
Christian waited until these sounds had ceased before he entered. 

‘Good evening, Aunt Judith. Good evening, Aunt Hester,’ 
he said cheerily. 

They were exactly alike, these two old ladies ; the same mar- 
vellously wrinkled features and silver hair; voluminous caps and 
white woollen shawls identical. With exaggerated marks of 
respect he kissed each by turn on her withered cheek. 

‘ May I sit down, Aunt Judith ?’ he asked, and without wait- 
ing for an answer drew a chair towards the fireplace, where a small 
fire burnt though it was the month of August. 

‘Yes, Nephew Vellacott, you may take a seat,’ replied Aunt 
Judith with chill severity, ‘and you may also tell us where you 
have been during the last four weeks.’ 

Poor old human wreck! Only ten hours earlier her nephew 
had bid her farewell for the day. Christian began an explanation 
in a weary, mechanical way, like an actor tired of the part 
assigned to him, but the old ladies would not listen, Aunt Hester 
interrupted him promptly. 

‘Your shallow excuses are wasted on us, Nephew Vellacott. 
You have doubtless been away, enjoying yourself and leaving 
us—us who support you and deprive ourselves in order to keep 
a decent coat upon your back—leaving us to the mercy of all the 
thieves in London. And tell us, pray—what are we to do for 
spoons and forks to-night ?’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Christian with perfunctory interest, 
‘have the spoons gone ?’ he almost said again, but checked 
himself in time. He turned to look at the table, which had been 
carefully denuded of every piece of silver. 

‘There, you see! ’ quavered Aunt Judith triumphantly; and the 
two old ladies rubbed their hands, nodded their palsied old heads 
at each other, and chuckled in utter delight at their nephew’s dis- 
comfiture, until Aunt Judith was attacked by a violent fit of 
coughing, which seemed to be tearing her to pieces. Christian 
watched her with the ready keenness of a sick-nurse. 
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‘ How did it occur ?’ he asked, when the old lady had recovered. 

‘There, you see,’ remarked Aunt Hester, with the precise into- 
nation of her accomplice. 

‘I am sure!’ panted Aunt Judith triumphantly. 

‘I am sure!’ echoed Aunt Hester. 

They allowed their nephew’s remorse full scope, and then 
proceeded laboriously to extract the missing articles from the side 
of Aunt Judith’s arm-chair. This farce was rehearsed every night, 
nearly word for word. A pleasant recreation for an intellectual 
man, assuredly. The only relief to the monotony was the occa- 
sional loss of a spoon in the crevice between the arm and the seat 
of Aunt Judith’s chair. Then followed such a fumbling and a 
‘dear me-ing’ until the worthless nephew was perforce called to 
the rescue, to fish and probe with a paper-knife till the lost 
treasure was recovered. 

‘We only wished, Nephew Vellacott, to show you what might 
have happened during your unconscionable absence. Servants 
are only too ready to talk to the first comer of their mistresses’ 
wealth and position. They have no discrimination,’ said Aunt 
Judith in a reproving tone. The old ladies were very fond of 
boasting of their wealth and position, whereas, in reality, their 
nephew was the only barrier between them and the workhouse. 

‘Well, Aunt Judith,’ replied Christian patiently, ‘ I will try and 
stay at home more in future. But you know it is time I was 
doing something to earn my own livelihood now. I cannot exist 
on your kindness all my life!’ 

He had learnt to humour these two silly old women. During 
the two years which had just passed he had gradually recognised 
the utter futility of endeavouring to make them realise the true 
state of their affairs. They spoke grandiloquently of the family 
solicitor : a man who had been in his grave for nearly a quarter ot 
acentury. It was simply impossible to instil into their minds 
any fact whatever, and such facts as had established themselves 
there were permanent. They belonged to another generation, and 
their mode of thought was a remnant of a forgotten and unsatis- 
factory period. To them Napoleon the First was a living man, 
Queen Victoria unheard of. The decay of their minds had been 
slow, and it had been Christian Vellacott’s painful task to watch 
its steady progress. Day by day he had followed the gradual 
failing of each sense and power. 

There is something pathetic about the decay of a mind which 
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has been driven to death by constant work, but there is a com- 
pensating thought to alleviate the sadness. It may rattle and 
grow loose, like some worn-out engine, where the friction presses $ 
but it will work till it collapses totally, and some of the work 
achieved is good and permanent. Itis boundtobe so. Infinitely 
sadder is the sight of a mind which is falling to pieces by reason 
of the rust that has eaten in to its very core. For rust must 
needs mean idleness—and no human intellect need be idle. Soit 
had been with these two old ladies. Born in a wofully unintel- 
lectual age, they had never left a certain groove in life. When 
their brother married Christian Vellacott’s grandmother, they had 
left his house in Honiton to go and live in Bodmin upon a limited 
but sufficient income. These ‘sufficient incomes’ are a curse: 
they do not allow of charity and make no call for labour. 

When Christian Vellacott arrived in England, an orphan"with 
no great wealth, he made it his first duty to visit the only living 
relations he pozsessed. He was just in time to save them, liter- 
ally, from starvation. It was obvious that he could not make a 
literary livelihood in Bodmin, so he made a home for the two old 
wrecks of humanity in London. Their means, like their minds, 
were simply exhausted. Aunt Judith was ninety-three; Aunt 
Hester ninety-one. During that vast blank (for blank it was, as far 
as their lives were concerned) stretching away back into a per- 
spective of time which few around them could gauge—they had 
never been separated for one day. Like two apples they had grown 
side by side, until their very contact had engendered disease—a 
slow, deadly, creeping rot, finding its source at the point of contact, 
reaching its goal at the heart of each. They had ewisted thus with 
terrible longevity—lived a mere animal life of sleeping and eating, 
such as hundreds of women are living around us now. 

‘Of course, you must learn to make your daily bread, N. ephew 
Vellacott !’ answered Aunt Hester. ‘The desire does you credit ; 
but you should be careful into what society you go without us. 
Girls are very designing, and many a one would like to marry a 
nephew of mine-—eh, Judith?’ 

‘Yes, that they would,’ replied the old lady. ‘The minxes 
know that they might do worse than catch the nephew of Judith 
and Hester Vellacott!’ 

‘ Look at us,’ continued Aunt Hester, drawing up her shrunken 
old form with a touch of pride. ‘ Look at us! We have always 
avoided marriage, and we are very nice and happy, I am sure!’ 
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She waited for a confirmation of this bold statement, but 
Christian was not listening. He was leaning forward with his 
hands clasped between his knees, gazing into the fire. He was 
recalling the conversation which had passed in the little room in 
the Strand. Could he leave these two helpless old creatures? 
Could he get away from it all for a little time—away from the 
maddening prattle of unguided tongues, from the dread monotony 
of hopeless watching? He knew that he was wasting his man- 
hood, neglecting his intellectual opportunities, and endangering 
his career ; but his course of duty was marked out with terrible 
distinctness. He never saw the pathos of it, as a woman would 
have seen it, gathering perhaps some slight alleviation from the 
sight. It never entered his thoughts to complain, and he never 
conceived the idea of drawing comparisons between his position 
and that of other young men who, instead of being slaves to their 
relatives, made very good use of them. He merely went on doing 
his obvious duty and striving not to look forward too eagerly to a 
release at some future period, 

Fortunately, Mrs. Strawd was not long in bringing in the 
simple evening meal; and the attention of the old ladies was at 
once turned to the mystery hidden beneath the dish-cover. 
What was it, and would there be enough for Nephew Vellacott ? 

Deftly, Christian poured out the tea. Two cups very weak and 
one stronger. Then two thin slices of crustless bread had to be 
buttered. This operation required great judgment and imparti- 
ality. 

‘Excuse me, Nephew Vellacott!’ said Aunt Judith with 
dangerous severity. ‘Is that first slice intended for Aunt Hester ? 
It appears to me that the butter is very thick—much thicker 
than on the second, which is doubtless intended for me!’ 

‘Do you think so, Aunt Judith?’ asked Christian in a voice 
purposely loud in order to drown Aunt Hester’s remonstrance. 
‘Then I will take a little off!’ He passed the knife harmlessly 
over the faulty slice, and laid the two side by side upon a plate. 
Then the old ladies promptly held a survey on them—that declared 
to be more heavily buttered being awarded to Aunt Judith in 
recognition of her seniority. 

With similar fruitful topics of conversation the meal was 
pleasantly despatched. The turn of Dick and Mick followed 
thereon. Dick, the property of Aunt Judith, was a canary of 
thoughtful temperament. The part he played in the domestic 
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economy of the small household was a contemplative rather than 
an active one. Mick, Aunt Hester’s bird, was of a more lively 
nature. He had, as a rule, something to say upon all subjects— 
and said it. 

Now Aunt Hester, in her inmost heart, loved a silent bird, and 
secretly coveted Dick, but as Mick was her property, and Dick the 
silent was owned by Aunt Judith, she never lost an opportunity of 
enlarging upon the stupidity and uselessness of silent birds. 
Aunt Judith, on the other hand, admired a lively and talkative 
canary; consequently she was weighed down with the conviction 
that her sister’s bird was the superior article. Altogether, birds 
as a topic of conversation were best avoided. Dick and Mick 
were housed in cages of similar build—indeed, most things were 
strictly in duplicate in the whole household. Every evening 
Christian brought the cages, and Aunt Judith and Aunt Hester 
carefully placed within the wires a small piece of bread-and- 
butter, which Nurse Strawd as carefully removed, untouched, the 
next morning. 

When the birds’ wants had been attended to, it was Christian’s 
duty to settle the old ladies comfortably in their respective arm- 
chairs. This he did tenderly and cleverly as a woman, but it was 
not a pleasant sight to look upon. The man, with his lean strong 
face, long jaw, and prominent chin, was so obviously out of place. 
These peaceful duties were never meant for such as he. His 
somewhat closely-set eyes were not such as wax tender over 
drowning flies, for even in repose they were somewhat direct and 
stern in their gaze. In fact, Christian Vellacott was so visibly 
created for strife and the forefront of life’s battle, that it was 
almost painful to see him fulfilling a more peaceful avocation. 

As a rule he devoted himself to the amusement of his aged 
relatives for an hour or so; but this evening he sat down to the 
piano at once, with the deliberate intention of playing them off to 
sleep. Ten o’clock was their hour for retiring, and before that 
they would not move, although they dozed in their chairs, 

He was no mean musician, this big West-countryman, with a 
true ear and a touch peculiarly light and tender fora man. He 
played gently and drowsily for some time, half forgetting that he 
was not alone in the room. Presently he turned round, letting 
his fingers rest on the keys. Aunt Judith was asleep, and Aunt 
Hester made a sign for him to go on playing. Five minutes more, 
gradually toned down till the very sounds seemed to fall asleep, 
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and Aunt Hester was peacefully slumbering. Silently the player 
rose, and crossing the room, he resumed his seat at the table from 
which the white cloth had not yet been removed. Pen, ink, and 
paper were within reach, and in a few minutes he had written the 


following note :— 


‘Dear Sidney, 

‘May I retract the letter I wrote yesterday and accept your 
invitation? I have been requested to take a holiday, and, rather 
than offend the powers that be, have given in. I can think of no 
happier way of spending it than in seeing you all again and recall- 
ing the jotly old Prague days. With kind regards, 

‘Yours ever, 
‘CHRISTIAN VELLACOTT.’ 


He folded the note and slipped it into an envelope, which he 
addressed to ‘Sidney Carew, Esq., St. Mary Western, Dorset.’ 
Then he slipped noiselessly out of the room and upstairs to where 
Mrs. Strawd had a small sitting-room of her own. The little 
woman heard his footstep on the old creaking stairs, and opened 
the door of her room before he reached it. 

‘If I went away for three weeks, nurse,’ he said, ‘ could you do 
without me ?’ 

‘Of course I could,’ replied the little woman readily. ‘ Just 
you go away and take a holiday, Master Christian. You need it 
sorely, that I know. You do indeed. We shall get on splendidly 
without you. I'll just have my sister to come and stay, same as I 
did when you had to go to the Paris House of Parliament.’ 

‘I have not had much of a holiday, you see, for two years 
now !’ 

‘Of course you hav’n’t, and you want it. It’s only human 
nature—and you a young man that ought to be in the open air 
all day. For an old woman like me it’s different. We're made 
differently by the good God on purpose, I think!’ 

‘ Well, then, if your sister comes it must be understood, nurse, 
that I make the same arrangement with her as exists with you. 
She must simply be a duplicate of you—you understand ?’ 

The little woman laughed, lightly enough. 

‘Oh, yes, Master Christian, that is all right. But you need 
not have troubled about that. She never would have thought of 
such a thing as wages I’m ure! 

‘No,’ replied he gravely, ‘I know she would not, but it will be 
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better, I think, to have it understood beforehand. Gratitude is a 
very nice thing to work for, but some work is worth more than 
gratitude. If you are going out for your walk, perhaps you will 
post this letter.’ 

Before Christian went to bed that night he held a candle close 
to the mirror and looked long and hard at his own reflection. 
There were dark streaks under his eyes, his small mouth was 
drawn and dry, his lips colourless. At each temple the bone 
stood out rather prominently, and the skin was brilliant in its 
whiteness and reflected the light of the candle. He felt his own 
pulse. It was beating, at one moment fast and irregular, at the 
next it was hardly perceptible. 

‘Yes!’ he muttered with a professional nod—in his training 
as a journalist he had learnt a little of many sciences—‘ yes, old 
Bodery was right. This candle has been alight at both ends!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Atatime of the year when we all expect to be more or less 
affected by the many discomforts incidental to an English winter 
—snow, frost, and the east wind—it may not be out of place to 
devote a little time to the consideration of a topic which fre- 
quently forces itself upon our attention as Christmas approaches, 
and continues to do so for many weeks, or for some months, after. 
Popular as the topic is every winter, it cannot be said that it is 
well understood by the public in general. With the memory of 
the very severe and unusually prolonged winter of 1890-91 still 
fresh, it is in the last degree improbable that anyone will be in a 
hurry to experience a repetition of what not a few were disposed 
to look upon as a characteristic example of the so-called ‘ old- 
fashioned ’ winters of bygone times. But even if we do not for 
generations have to pass through another such an ordeal as that 
of a year ago, we are certain, in each succeeding winter, of a fair 
proportion of bleak, miserable days, with an unkind wind piercing 
to the marrow and putting us out of temper with everything 
around. It is an Englishman’s nature to grumble vigorously 
while undergoing these severe trials, but, as we cannot modify the 
rigours of our climate, and few of us are provided with proper out- 
fits to materially lessen the unpleasant sensations of the season, 
there seems to be nothing else left to us than to keep up our growls 
and grumblings and to maintain that our climate is the worst and 
the coldest that can be met with in the four quarters of the world. 
Uncertain to a degree it undoubtedly is, but as to its coldness— 
well, for the present we must leave the point undecided. 

‘This is the coldest day I have ever experienced since I was 
a little girl down in the country; I don’t think it can be colder 
anywhere.’ These words were uttered by an ancient dame in 
London on the morning of December 30, 1890. Those whom she 
addressed were unanimously of opinion that, guided by their own 
feelings, her view was perfectly correct. The day was indeed a 
very trying one; a cutting east wind was blowing, and the air 
was laden with snow. One would have supposed from the shivering 
of various members of the party and the remarks they made that 
the mercury in the thermometer had already been converted into 
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a solid by the intensity of the frost, but on looking at the instru- 
ment it was found that the temperature of the air at that moment 
was 22 Fahrenheit, or 10° below the freezing-point. A reference 
to the Royal Observatory records shows that during the previous 
night the lowest point touched by the thermometer was 19%1, 
and the highest for the day 27°3. There is nothing so very 
extraordinary about these readings to lead anyone to imagine 
that no lower ones could be reasonably expected either in London 
or elsewhere. Indeed, eight days earlier, on December 22, the 
Greenwich records gave a minimum night reading of 13°°4, and a 
maximum for the day of 23°°7, the mean value of 18°7 being the 
lowest December mean registered for some years, being as much 
as 20°-7 below the average. No one, however, complained of this 
day being exceptionally cold; on the contrary, it was remarked 
upon asa fine and, on the whole, a pleasant day, hardly a breath 
of wind stirring. According to the anemometer at the Royal 
Observatory a total of 65 miles of north-easterly wind was regis- 
tered in the twenty-four hours of the 22nd, while for the 30th no 
less than 536 miles of easterly wind passed over the instrument. 
As will be seen further on, these wind-velocities have an impor- 
tant bearing on the question of the apparent coldness of the two 
days. 

But we must not look upon such temperatures as those quoted 
in the preceding paragraph as exceptional. Within the period of 
the present reign we have experienced far lower readings. The 
Greenwich annual volumes give the following, amongst other, 
minimum temperatures for different winters :—January 10, 1891, 
12°-0; March 4, 1890, 13°1; January 17, 1881, 12°°7; Decem- 
ber 25,1879, 13°73; December 25, 1878, 12°°2; December 25, 
1870, 9°8; January 5, 1867, 6°6; December 25, 1860, 8°0; 
February 19, 1855, 11°*1 ; February 12, 1847, 11°2; February 12, 
1845, 7°73; and January 9, 1841, 4°°0. In 1838 the meteoro- 
logical observations at the Royal Observatory were incomplete, 
but members of the staff and others kept registers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and these show that on January 20, the day which 
the almanac-maker Murphy had foretold as the coldest day, the 
thermometer fell to —2°5 (34°:5 below the freezing-point) at Mr. 
Wrottesley’s Observatory, Blackheath ; to —4° in the Blackheath 
Road ; to —5° at Deptford Bridge ; to —6° at Lewisham, and to 
— 8° or —10° at Beckenham, the mean temperature for the whole 
day in Blackheath Road being only +7°. 
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In the provinces, however, not a winter passes without read- 
ings several degrees lower than are registered in the metropolis. 
Temperatures down to zero are by no means uncommon in sharp 
seasons. During the severe frost of January 1881 there were 
several consecutive days on which the mercury fell to from 0° to 
--10°, and even lower. On the 17th Kelso had a minimum of 
— 16°, and Stobo —15°; but at Blackadder a thermometer re- 
gistered —22°—a reading so exceptionally low that the Meteoro- 
logical Society was sceptical as to its accuracy, although supported 
by the records at neighbouring stations. The same instrument 
had in the frost of December 1875 registered —23°. These 
extreme temperatures are, after all, of very rare occurrence in any 
part of the British Isles, so much so that we begin to complain of 
the severity of our winters before the thermometer has descended 
10° below the freezing-point. Winter after winter it is our mis- 
fortune to have to go about shivering and blue in the face, and 
yet many years pass without a sufficiently low temperature to 
secure aday’s skating, excepting on small sheets of shallow water. 
Between the winter of 1880-81 and that of 1890-91 there never 
was an opportunity for skating on the eastern portion of the Ser- 
pentine in Hyde Park. If, then, we are to judge our winters by 
the thermometrical readings and the thickness of the ice, it cannot 
be maintained that we have such very cold weather as we imagine. 

Foreign countries, not only those in higher latitudes towards 
the Polar regions, but many which are hundreds of miles nearer 
the Tropics, pass through winters which are invariably marked by 
lower temperatures than we experience in our islands. We have 
only to cross the narrow strip of Channel to the South to find 
ourselves in a colder winter climate. At Brussels and Paris the 
thermometer drops lower than it does in London. When, in 
December 1879, the English capital had a minimum of +13°7, 
the French capital had —13°9, Paris, therefore, being colder than 
London by nearly 28°. As we proceed further east, through 
Germany and Austria into Russia, the thermometer falls lower 
and lower, until at last the cold is so intense that mercury is 
solidified, and spirit thermometers have to be substituted for 
registering the very low temperatures. In December 1887 the 
minimum reading at Kola, in Lapland, was —73°. Passing on 
into Siberia the cold increases, and after crossing the River Lena 
and the Orulgan range of mountains we reach the valley of the Iana, 
on the banks of which river stands Werkojansk, the coldest spot 
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on earth. Here the mean temperature of the month of January 
is —61°2, and in January 1886 the thermometer attained the 
lowest known minimum of — 88°:8—i.e., 120°°8 below the freezing- 
point of water, and nearly 50° below the freezing-point of 
mercury. ; 

On the American continent similar conditions prevail, great 
cold being experienced much farther south than in Europe, owing 
to the difference in the latitude of the Gulf of Mexico and of the 
Mediterranean. New York is six hundred miles south of London, 
and, if the world were one level plain of water or of land, we 
should expect Manhattan Island to be several degrees warmer 
than the banks of the Thames; but, under the existing distribu- 
tion of land and water, a New York winter is marked by con- 
siderably lower temperatures than we record in England, the 
month of January being about 20° colder on the average. Inland, 
towards Pittsburgh and Chicago, the thermometer falls lower than 
it does on the coast. Northwards the cold increases, and it is in 
the records of voyages into the Polar regions that we find the 
lowest temperatures inthe New World. A few instances taken at 
random will give some idea of the intensity of the cold to which 
Polar expeditions have been subjected. 

Captain Back recorded —70° at Fort Reliance on January 17, 
1834. At the winter station in Rensselaer Harbour Dr. Kane 
registered —69°. Lieut. Sherard Osborn, in command of H.M.S. 
‘Pioneer’ in the Franklin Search Expedition had not been pro- 
vided with a spirit thermometer, so that temperatures below — 40° 
could not be obtained, but from January 8 to February 26, 1854, 
a period of fifty days, the mercury was frozen solid for days, in one 
case a whole week, at a stretch. Altogether it was in the solid 
state for 800 hours, or 333 days. At Fort Conger, Greely 
reported a minimum of —62° in February 1882, the first half of 
the month having a mean temperature of —55°, the mercury 
remaining frozen over an unbroken period of sixteen days five 
hours. 

During the Arctic sojourn of the expedition under Sir George 
Nares the minimum temperature recorded on board H.M.S. ¢ Dis- 
covery’ was —70°8, and on H.MLS. ‘Alert’ it was —73°75, both 
in March 1876. Between November 1875 and the following 
April the mercury was in a solid state a total of 1,060 hours 
(forty-four days four hours) on the ‘Alert,’ and 1,334 hours 
(fifty-five days fourteen hours) on the ‘Discovery.’ 
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Such records as these are practically beyond the comprehen- 
sion of ordinary Englishmen, who adopt their home winter expe- 
riences as the standard for judging cold. They would be disposed 
to argue that because they elect to rate a home temperature 
somewhere about the freezing-point of water as unbearable, surely 
the cold which solidifies mercury must be so severe that flesh 
and blood could not stand it. Were this the case, British North 
America, a large portion of the United States, and also Northern 
Europe and Asia, would be uninhabitable every winter. But we 
know that millions of human beings live in these inhospitable 
regions, and are none the worse for the severity of the cold. No 
doubt it is the fear of this great degree of cold which checks the ' 
settlement of the rich plains of Alberta and Assiniboia by English- 
men. ‘Two winters ago a settler, writing to the ‘Morning Post’ 
on various topics of interest connected with the locality, said, ‘ One 
of the chief drawbacks to the Canadian North-West, in English 
eyes, appears to be the intense cold. They look upon this country 
as a semi-Arctic region, only fit for wild beasts and Red Indians, 
Never was there a bigger mistake. This morning (December 6) 
I am sitting in my office with no fire and the window open. As 
a rule, with the exception of a few cold, bright days, the months 
of November and December are beautifully warm, and far plea- 
santer than the same months in the old country. J anuary, Feb- 
ruary, and the first part of March are almost invariably excessively 
cold, the thermometer averaging about 25° Fahr. below zero; but 
there are few days on which it is too cold to go out without plea- 
sure, and I feel sure that anybody who has lived any time in this 
country will agree with me that, as a rule, when there is no wind 
the winter climate is preferable to that of England.’ 

How our personal sensations deceive us in the matter of tem- 
perature was very neatly illustrated a few years since by a Dakota 
newspaper. ‘The other morning, when the Pacific Express arrived 
in Jamestown, a large number of the passengers stepped out on 
the platform to inhale the salubrious ozone until the train should 
start on again. ‘ What a bright, balmy morning!” remarked a 
sentimental-looking gentleman. ‘ Just like spring!” said another. 
“Wonder if it is always such fine weather in this country?” 
observed another. ‘‘ Wonder what the temperature is this morn- 
ing, anyway?” said a bald-headed man, who had come out and 
was enjoying a promenade up and down the platform with nothing 
on his shining pate but a silk travelling-cap. “Thirty-six below 
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zero!” casually responded Chief-of-police Schmitz, who supposed 
the remark was addressed to him. “Thirty-six below zero!” 
repeated the throng of travellers in concert, and immediately 
there was a rush for the coaches, and in less than a minute not a 
stranger was to be seen on the platform. If it were not for the 
thermometer it would hardly be realised that we had winter 
weather in this country.’ 

In the § Voyage to the Polar Sea’ Sir George Nares frequently 
alludes to the excellent weather which prevailed with very low 
temperatures. A few references will be instructive. On 
November 9, 1875, the temperature was at —5°, but ‘the air feels 
raw and much colder than when the weather is settled at —20°’ 
November 23.—‘ A cold day with a clear sky. Mercury frozen for 
the first time: temperature down to —45°. Being calm, there 
were no ill effects from the extreme cold, the work outside the 
ship being carried on as usual.’ December 7.—-‘ A calm day, with 
misty weather, temperature about zero, everybody complaining of 
the warmth, men obliged to take off their sealskin coats, and even 
then feeling warm and uncomfortable.” 13th.—‘A glorious day,’ 
temperature —28°, and calm. ‘A splendid Christmas Day,’ tem- 
perature —34°. January 12, 1876.—‘ At 9 a.m. the temperature 
was only —3°. It may seem strange that we thus complain of a 
rise in temperature, but such is the fact. Everyone rejoiced when 
the temperature fell yesterday to —20°. The explanation is that 
a high temperature indicates unsettled weather with wind, a low 
temperature means a calm, when the weather, however cold, is 
bearable.’ 

Owing to the great prevalence of calm weather, prayers were 
always read on the ice until the beginning of Tebruary, when a 
gale of wind compelled them to hold the service on the upper 
deck. On March 6 and 9 the thermometer was at —58°, and Sir 
George was able to sketch with bare hands. ‘Fortunately these 
extremely low temperatures never occur with a high wind, or no 
human being could possibly endure the weather.’ March 20.— 
‘A magnificent day,’ ‘The weather so calm and the sun so power- 
ful that, when standing still and facing it, although the tem- 
perature was actually —30°, it felt appreciably warm; and yet 
ice formed on our eyelashes thick enough to impede our sight 
considerably.’ 

During Markham’s journey to and from the most northern 
point reached by the expedition, similar experiences are related. 
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On April 21, ‘although the temperature is only 17° below zero, 
the wind is so keen and cutting that the cold feels more intense 
to-day than on any day since we left the ship. It almost cuts one 
in two.’ The 23rd was a beautiful day, —32°, and yet on May 15, 
with a temperature 6° above zero, a sharp south-easterly breeze 
touched them up unpleasantly. 

Still more remarkable experiences may be noted. Greely 
relates that in March 1882, when the temperature was at —44°7, 
an Eskimo, thinking one of the members of an excursion party 
was ill, would not disturb the supposed invalid by getting into the 
latter’s sleeping-bag, but lay down beside the bag to sleep, and 
next morning it was found that the worst effect was a slightly 
frost-bitten toe. 

About the same time Dr. Bunge was experimenting with low 
temperatures at Ssagastyr, at the mouth of the River Lena, on the 
Arctic shore of Siberia. He states that he cccasionally went out 
into the open air with nothing on but his shirt, the temperature 
being generally about —60°, and he never suffered any inconve- 
nience. He suffered much more from summer cold than from 
winter cold. 

To come nearer home, it sounds strange that every winter, to 
escape the cold of our own islands, we send numbers of invalids to 
colder places abroad. We used formerly to favour Madeira and 
such warm localities, but of late years we have discovered that for 
consumptive patients the best places are to be found high up in 
the Alps, and as a result, Wiesen, Davos, the Maloja, &c., have 
become regular winter resorts. Here the human wrecks whose 
lives would not be worth a few weeks’ purchase if they remained 
in London, with its average winter temperature of 41°, enjoy 
themselves and regain health and strength under an average 
temperature nearly 20° colder than that of the metropolis. 
Indeed, even the average of the highest temperatures recorded 
each day at Davos is only 39°, but the days are so calm and the 
air so dry—drier than that of Egypt—that even the weakest of 
the visitors can sit about in the open air without discomfort and 
without fear of danger. On the south coasts of England and 
Ireland there are a few sheltered nooks where, on exceptionally 
fine winter days, people may venture to sit down in the open for 
a short time, but this is not the rule, and as to going without fire 
in our rooms, throwing the windows wide open, sleeping on the 
bare ground, or walking about en déshabillé in midwinter, the 
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mere idea of the least trying of them makes us shiver, and cry 
‘Impossible !’ 

With all these varied experiences before us the ordinary reader 
will naturally ask, ‘ What then is Cold?’ It is abundantly clear 
that our personal sensations and the indications of the thermometer 
very frequently differ. If we were to judge the question from no 
other standpoint than that of how we feel when we say that we 
are very cold, we should no doubt agree with those old philosophers 
who maintained that cold was a salt substance, something like 
nitre, floating about in the air. The frigorific particles, as they 
were called, were supposed to drop like wedges between the mole- 
cules of water and so formed ice. When the east wind is blowing 
harshly it is not uncommon for us to feel a pricking sensation on 
the hands and face, enough to lend colour to the notion that icy 
needles are floating all round us. But, as a matter of fact, there 
is no such thing in nature as an absolutely cold substance. 
Everybody will not be prepared to accept this statement, which 
seems to be so much opposed to our everyday experiences, but it 
is nevertheless true. There are no known means by which we can 
even produce a cold object by the most elaborate of artificial 
arrangements. The popular idea of cold is a totally different 
thing from real cold, if we may call a thing real which has no 
existence. Comparatively few have a clear conception of what is 
meant when we say that the weather, or some object, is cold. 

We can easily see that the common acceptation of the word 
does not express the true meaning, that it is used in a very limited 
sense only, as we are guided, not by the temperature of anything 
with which we happen to be in contact, but by quite another pro- 
perty of matter as well as by various personal considerations. The 
state of health, the quantity and nature of clothing, food, exercise, 
age, and so forth, each in its way tends to modify our feelings in 
one direction or another. Anu invalid and a person in robust health 
have very different impressions as to temperature, owing to the 
fact that the former’s impaired vitality reduces the amount of 
heat in the body to so low a point that there is none available for 
throwing off to surrounding objects. Then, again, while we are 
thus subject to considerable fluctuations in our own bodies, every 
individual thing, be it solid, liquid, or gaseous, has its special 
quality es regards the rate at which it abstracts heat from our 
bodies. Just as sponges, cloth, &c., absorb water at different rates, 
so do all materials behave in the presence of heat—some take it 
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up much faster than others, but with this difference, speaking 
generally—the looser or more spongy the texture, the quicker 
they drink up water and the slower heat passes into them. 

Take one or two of the most common experiences of everyday 
life. How very cold the linen sheets seem when we first get into 
bed! If we take off the sheets, how delightfully warm we find 
the blankets! And yet if we test them with a thermometer both 
sheets and blankets will be found to be of exactly the same tem- 
perature, although if we judged them by personal sensations we 
should prebably say there was a difference of 10° or 20° between 
them. Note also the varying sensations of cold in walking with 
bare feet on carpet, cork, unpolished boards, polished boards, 
stone, and oilcloth, all of one uniform temperature. The feeling 
on the first is pleasant, from the last we hurry off with the idea 
that we have been treading on ice. Good conductors of heat 
strike us as being very much colder than the bad conductors, but 
it must be obvious from these simple experiments that we are 
affected not by their temperature but by their power of conduction. 

Wiedemann and Franz in their investigations found by experi- 
ment that if the heat-conducting power of silver be represented 
by 100, that of copper would be 74, gold 53, brass 24, tin 15, iron 
12, steel a shade less, lead and platinum 8}, German silver 6, and 
bismuth 2. Silver, therefore, would strike us as very much colder 
than gold, and still colder than iron or German silver. If we want 
to retain or to exclude heat we must interpose between the cold 
and the warm objects a padding of some material through which 
heat makes its way very slowly. For this reason we cover our 
foot-warmers with cloth; the engineman, to get more work out of 
his boilers, clothes them with stout brattice cloth; the gardener 
protects his plants, potatoes, &c., from cold by covering them with 
straw, moss, or leaves; and ice is preserved from heat by being 
wrapped up in blankets or buried in sawdust. 

A piece of any good conducting material held in the hand for 
a time gradually becomes warmer, as it abstracts warmth from the 
flesh, until at last there is no discomfort in holding it, but if there 
are a number of such pieces and we place the hand a short time 
on each one in succession, they will cause a series of cold shocks 
by our being deprived of a quantity of heat at each contact. 
This is analogous to the action of the winds in winter. During 
calm, still weather our bodies are protected by a layer of air which 
is nearly as warm as ourselves, aud so long as this remains undis- 
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turbed the rate at which heat passes away from us is about equalled 
by the rate at which we keep up the supply, and the result is that 
we are scarcely conscious of the low temperature of the atmosphere. 
Immediately, however, the air is set in motion, or we begin to 
move briskly through even a calm, we begin to feel a stinging 
sensation on the skin, which seers to parch and wither, accom- 
panied by a rapid loss of warmth, and it is then we say the weather 
is cold. But enough has been said to show that cold weather is 
one thing and our cold sensations quite another thing. It is the 
latter, the loss of bodily heat, which gives us so much trouble in 
winter. Seldom do we have such a still atmosphere as is to be 
met with on the great plains of Siberia or the north-west of 
Canada, or in the Arctic locality visited by Sir George Nares, 
But bitter, raw blasts are only too common, and their thirst for 
our heat is so great that we are left exhausted and chilled. There 
is all the difference, then, between our feelings when one day has 
only sixty miles of wind and another six hundred miles with mode- 
rately low temperatures. 
Cold, as already observed, is only a relative term ; we know of 
no substance which can be brought anywhere near absolute cold. 
‘ahrenheit, Réaumur, Celsius, Newton, De Lisle, and many others 
have constructed thermometers for registering temperature, the 
zero point on the scales being an arbitrary one. The original 
Celsius had the boiling-point of water as zero, Fahrenheit adopted 
a point midway between about blood-heat and a mixture of snow 
and salt, while others had their own fancies on the subject. The 
instruments are now reduced to three in number, Celsius and 
Réaumur adopting the melting-point of ice for zero, and Fahren- 
heit the snow and salt mixture, which is 32° below the freezing- 
point. But it must not be supposed that when pure water freezes 
all things freeze. If we consider freezing to be the transition 
from the liquid into the solid we find that the freezing-point of 
platinum, that is, its point of congeiation or solidifying, is at a 
temperature of about 3650° Fahrenheit, iron 2800°, gold 2300°, 
copper 2100°, silver 1800°; and so we may pass down through 
numbers of other materials which are always in a solid state in 
the hottest weather. The men who work at these metals will tell 
us that soon after the molten mass has been run out of the furnace 
into the moulds it becomes ‘ cold,’ but this is very far indeed from 
saying that no heat is left in it. Salt water does not turn into 
ice until it is 4° colder than fresh water. Further down in the 
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cold scale mercury becomes solid at a temperature of —40°. With 
a mixture of ether and liquid carbonic acid we can obtain —166°; 
with bisulphide of carbon and liquid nitrous acid a temperature 
of —220° has been obtained; and Professor Pictel, of Geneva, in 
some experiments has recently registered about —330°. By 
means of liquid sulphuric acid we can produce such an intense 
degree of cold as to freeze water in a glowing red-hot crucible ! 
We have not, however, succeeded in freezing pure spirit, nor 
obtained the point of absolute cold. This latter is obtained only 
approximately by calculation, as it is not thought to be possible to 
completely exhaust the heat out of any object. An air ther- 
mometer is used, and, as we know the dilatation of air between 
the freezing and the boiling points of water, a simple calculation 
shows that the point at which the volume of the air would be 
nothing is —460° Fahrenheit. This is known as the absolute 
zero of temperature. A mixture of snow and salt has, therefore, 
460° of heat in it, and fresh water ice 492°, or more than the 
difference between the ordinary freezing-point and the tempera- 
ture of melting tin, which is 419° Fahr. 

It will be gathered from this that when we complain of the 
cold of the English climate we are still blessed with from 460° to 
500° of heat, although it must be confessed that we are very far 
indeed from realising that this is so. Our Arctic explorers would 
probably not be very ready to acquiesce in the statement that we 
ought not to be surprised at those ¢ beautiful,’ ¢ pleasant,’ ‘ splendid,’ 
&c., days which they passed through, seeing that the warmth of 
the air was at about 400°. Even that coldest of all days at 
Werkojansk in January 1886 had 371° of absolute heat. 

At the Meteorological Conference held at Munich in August last 
it was decided that from the close of the present century tempera- 
tures shall be referred to the absolute, or air-thermometer, values, 
so that our London readings will range between 470° and 550°. 
Unfortunately this method will not make us any the warmer, large 
as the figures may look. We shall soon learn to recognise that 
the bite of the east wind at 500° absolute temperature is not a 
whit less rough and searching than at the very much colder-looking 
reading of 40° Fahrenheit, and we are, therefore, likely, in spite 
of all suggestions, to continue our complaints about the miserable 
cold of our winters. 
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THE VICAR’S SECRET, 


THE windows at the rear of Acton Chase, an old house in Worces- 
tershire, look out on a quaint bowling-green flanked by yew 
hedges, and backed by a stream of good size, on the farther side 
of which a sparsely-timbered slope leads up to the home farm, 
and to half-a-dozen farms besides, which once formed the Chase. 
Zigzag up this slope runs a track—probably it has so run for 
centuries, for at the foot of it is a good ford—which in spring is 
almost invisible, but in autumn is brown and rutty. The Chase 
has long been a Roman Catholic house, and up this track dead- 
and-gone squires, debarred from much converse with their neigh- 
bours, have gone to hunt, mornings innumerable; so that even 
to-day people sitting in the garden towards evening are constantly 
seeing them come trailing home, their horses jaded, and them- 
selves calling for the black-jack. 

Our story, however, is not of these, but of two men who strolled 
down this path on an evening no farther back than last August. 
They seemed, outwardly at least, ill-matched. The one, a young 
fellow under thirty, fair-haired and pink-cheeked, and somewhat 
prim-looking, was of middle size. He was dressed as a clergyman 
—more neatly and trimly perhaps than the average country clergy- 
man dresses. The other was probably the tallest and thinnest man 
ever seen outside a show—a man whose very clothes, his worn 
jacket and shrunken knickerbockers, seemed to share his attenua- 
tion. He looked like a gamekeeper, but was in, fact, the squire’s 
son-in-law, Long Jim Foley. 

‘I really cannot ‘make you out,’ he said, as the two sighted 
the house; and, shifting his gun to the other shoulder, he took 
occasion to glance comically at his companion. * What do you 
do, old boy? You never kill anything, unless it is a trout now 
and then. Now, I could not live without killing. Must kill 
something every day!’ 

‘And do you?’ 

‘Seldom miss,’ rejoined the long man cheerfully, ‘except on a 
hunting day when we draw blank. Rats, rabbits, otters, pike, 
sometimes a hawk, sometimes, as to-day, a brace of wood-pigeons. 
And game and foxes in their season. Must kill something, my boy.’ 
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His companion glanced at him askance, looked away again, 
and sighed. 

‘I say, what is that for?’ Foley continued, in the tone of an 
aggrieved man. 

‘I was only thinking,’ replied the other drily, ‘what a lucky 
fellow you were to have nothing to do but kill, Foley. That is all.’ 

The tall man whistled. ‘I say,’ he said, ‘for a man who is 
going to be married in a week or so, you are in roaring spirits, 
ain’t you? I will tell you what it is, my boy; you do not take 
very kindly to your bliss. I can see Patty flitting about in the 
garden like a big white moth, waiting, I have no doubt, for a word 
with your reverence ; and your step lags, and your face is grave, 
and you incline to be cynical! What is up?’ 

The younger man laughed, but not very merrily; and there 
was a touch of sullenness in his tone as he answered, ‘ Nothing! 
A man cannot always be grinning.’ 

‘No; but paté de foie gras is not a man’s ordinary meat,’ 
retorted Jim imperturbably. ‘ Jones!’ 

‘Well?’ said the other snappishly. 

‘You are in a mess, my boy—that is my opinion! Now don’t 
take this amiss,’ Jim continued with dry patience. ‘I am within 
my rights. I am one of the family, and if the squire is blind and 
Patty is inexperienced, I am neither. And I am not going to let 
this go on until I know more, my boy. You have some tie or 
other which weighs on your mind and of which they are ignorant.’ 

The young clergyman turned his face to his companion, and 
Jim Foley, albeit a very cool personage, was taken aback by the 
change which anger or some other emotion had worked in it. 
Even the clergyman’s voice was altered. ‘And what if I have?’ 
he said hoarsely, stopping short so suddenly that the two con- 
fronted one another. ‘ What if I have, Mr. Foley ?’ 

Jim deliberately shut his eyes and opened them again, to 
make sure that the tragic spirit, so suddenly interposed between 
him and the pleasant landscape, with its long shadows and distant 
forge-note, was no delusion. Satisfied, he rose to the occasion. 
‘This,’ he said, outwardly unmoved. ‘You must break it—get 
rid of it. That is all, Jones.’ 

‘ And if I cannot ?’ 

* Will not, you mean.’ 

‘No, cannot, cannot!’ replied the clergyman with vehemence. 
‘Then,’ Jim drawled—‘I am not a moral man, don't mistake 
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me for a moment, but I belong to the family—your majesty must 
go elsewhere for a wife! And a little late to do so!’ he continued, 
a hard ring in his tone. ‘ What! you are not coming to the house?’ 

‘No!’ cried the other violently. And without more, without 
a word of farewell, he turned his back and strode away- through 
the lush grass to a point a little higher up the stream, where a 
plank bridge gave access to the Chase outbuildings, and through 
them to the village. 

Foley stood awhile looking after him. ‘ Well,’ he said at last, 
speaking gently, as if rallying himself on some weakness, ‘I am 
afraid—I really am afraid that I am a little astonished. I should 
know men by now, and yet I did think that if anyone could 
show a clean bill of health it was the vicar. He is smug, he is 
almost a prig. The old women swear by him, and the young ones 
dote on him. They say he is on foot from morning till night, and 
not one blank day ina fortnight! And now—pheugh! I wonder 
whether I ought to have knocked him down. Poor little Patty! 
There is not a better girl in the county—except the Partridge !’ 

He looked down almost pathetically at the gardens below him, 
but, seeing that the chimneys of the house were smoking briskly, 
bethought him of dinner, and strode down to the gate with his 
usual air of perfect insouciance. 

Meanwhile the young clergyman gained the side avenue, and 
walked on rapidly towards the village, his eyes dazzled by the low 
beams of the sun which shone directly in his face, and his mind 
confounded by the tumult of his own thoughts. A crisis which 
he had long foreseen and dreaded, and as often postponed, was 
now imminent, the power to control it gone from his hands. He 
looked on the past with bitter regret, and forward with shame as 
great. That which had once been feasible—nay, as it seemed to 
him now, almost easy—time and he had rendered impossible. He 
stood aghast at his own feebleness, not considering that the 
routine of parish work and the satisfaction accruing from small 
duties done—the doing of which had after all been no self-sacri- 
fice, no effort—had weakened his moral fibre, even as the peace- 
fulness of the life about him, and the transparent truthfulness of 
those with whom his lot was cast had made the task of disclosure 
more formidable. He had fallen—no, he had not fallen, but he 
had put off the act which honour demanded so long that, though 
the day of grace was still with him, there could be no grace in the 
doing of it. 
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The rooks, streaming homeward in some order of their own, 
were cawing overhead as he opened the gate and entered the 
vicarage garden, where the great hollyhocks stood in rows, and 
the peaches, catching the last rays of the sun aslant, were glowing 
against the southern gable. To the stranger—to the American, 
in particular—who looked in as he passed, it seemed a paradise, 
that vicarage garden. But—for peaches are not peace, nor holly- 
hocks either—its owner passed through it with compressed lips 
and cheeks still tingling. He entered the porch, where one or 
two packing-cases told of coming changes, and then stood irreso- 
lute in the cool, silent hall, remembering that he had intended to 
dine at the Chase, and that probably there was nothing prepared 
for him here. Not that he had any appetite, but dinner was a 
decent observance, and it seemed to him just then that not to 
dine at all would be to lose his hold on his present life and fall 
into unknown abysses before his time. 

It is weil, when we are badly off, to consider how much worse 
off a minute, a few seconds, may see us. A faint sound at his 
elbow caused him to turn towards the dining-room. The door 
was ajar, and through the opening a face was looking out at him. 
The young vicar did not start, but he drew a deep breath, and 
seemed to stiffen as he gazed. A minute, and his lips—while the 
other face, with a shifty smile, half mockery, half shame, returned 
his look—formed the word ‘ Father!’ 

It was not audible two paces away, but as it fell the clergy- 
man glanced round with a stealthy gesture of alarm, and at a 
single stride was in the dining-room and had shut the door behind 
him. The other man—a shambling, bent creature, grey-haired 
and blear-eyed and unwashed, with a beard of a week’s growth on 
his chin—fell back to the table and leaned against it. His rusty 
black clothes and his boots, broken and dusty, seemed to partake 
of, rather than to impart, the look of decay and misery which 
marked his person. The vicar, with his back against the door, 
looked at him and shuddered, and then looked again, his face 
hard and his eyes gloomy. ‘ Well?’ he said, in a low stern voice, 
‘what is the meaning of this? What do youdo here? You 
know our agreement. Why have you broken it, sir?’ 

The old man pursed up his lips, and, with his head on one 
side, contemplated his questioner in silence. Then he said 
suddenly, ‘ Blow the agreement!’ 

The vicar winced as if he had been struck, but he found words 
again. 
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‘If you can do without the money,’ he said, ‘so much the 
better ; but , 

‘ Blow the money !’ cried the old man, with the same violence. 
Notwithstanding his words, he seemed to stand in awe of his son, 
and to be trying to gain courage by working himself into a pas- 
sion. ‘What is money?’ he continued. ‘I want nomoney! I 
am coming to live with you. Oh, yes, you are going to be mar- 
ried. I heard of it, though you kept it close, my boy! I heard 
of it, and I said to myself, “ Good ; I will go and live with my boy, 
and his wife shall take care of my little comforts,”’ 

The younger man shivered. He thought of Patty, and he 
looked at the old man before him, sly, vicious, gin-sodden—and 
his father! ‘You do not want to live with me,’ he answered 
coldly. ‘You could not bear to live with me for a week, and 
you know it well. Will you tell me what you do want, and why 
you have left Glasgow?’ 

‘To congratulate you!’ the father answered, with a drunken 
chuckle. ‘Walter Jones and Patty Stanton—third time of ask- 
ing, you know! Oh, I heard of it! But not through you. 
Why,’ he continued, with a sudden change to ferocity, ‘ would 
you not ask your own father to your wedding, you ungrateful boy ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the vicar, sternly and almost loudly, ‘ he being 
such as he is, I would not.’ 

‘Oh, you are ashamed of him, are you? You have kept him 
dark, have you?’ replied the old man, grinning with wicked en- 
joyment as he saw how his son winced at each sentence, how the 
colour went and came on his cheek. ‘Well, now you will have 
the pleasure of introducing me to the squire, and to daughter 
Patty, and all your friends. It will be a pleasant surprise for 
them. I dare say you said I was dead.’ 

‘I have not said you were dead.’ 

‘Don’t you wish I was?’ 

‘God keep me from it!’ the vicar moaned. 

On that, silently the two men stood looking at each other, 
the one so neat, clean-shaven, conventional, the other vile with 
the degradation of drink. Though the windows stood open, the 
room was full of the smell of spirits, and seemed somehow itself 
soiled and degraded. Suddenly the younger man sat down at the 
table and, burying his face between his hands, fell into a storm of 
weeping. 

His father shifted his feet and, licking his lips nervously, looked 
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at him in maudlin shame, and then from him to the sideboard, 
in search of his supporter under all trials. But the sideboard 
was bare, the doors closed, the key invisible. Mr. Jones grew 
indignant. ‘There, stop that foolery!’ he said brutally. ‘ You 
make me sick.’ 

The rough adjuration restored the young man’s nerve, and in 
a minute he looked up, his cheeks wet with tears that were 
not altogether unmanly, for this tragedy with which he was 
brought face to face was one not to be got rid of by manliness, or, 
indeed, by any help of men. ‘Tell me what it is you want,’ he 
said wearily. 

‘More money,’ his father snarled. The liquor with which he 
had primed himself was losing its effect. ‘I cannot live on what 
you give me. Glasgow is a dear place. The money ought all to 
be mine.’ 

‘You have had two hundred a year—one-half of my private 
means.’ 

‘I know. I want three now.’ 

‘Well, you cannot have it,’ said the son languidly. ‘If you 
must know, I have agreed to settle one-half my income on my wife 
at once, and the other half at your death. Therefore it will not 
be in my power to allow you any more. You have spent a fortune 
of your own, and you have no claim on my mother’s money.’ 

‘Very well,’ Mr. Jones answered, his head and hands tremb- 
ling with rage and weakness. ‘Then I stay with you. I stay 
here. Your father-in-law that is to be will be glad to meet his 
old friend again, I have no doubt. We were at college together. 
I dare say he will acknowledge me, if my own son is too proud to 
do so. I shall stay here until I am tired of the country.’ 

The young man looked at him in dumb despair. Supplication 
or argument he knew would avail him nothing, and the only 
threat he could use—that he would stop his father’s allowance 
altogether—would have no terrors, for he could not execute it. 
To let his father go to the workhouse would be to increase the 
scandal a hundred times. He got up at last and went out. His 
housekeeper had come in, and he told her, keeping his burning 
face averted the while, to prepare a bed and get supper for two. 
He shrank—he whose life in Acton had been so full of propriety 
and convention—from saying who his guest was. Let his father 
proclaim himself if he would; even so it would be less painful. 
The truth must out. Once before, at his first curacy, the young 
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man, younger then and more hopeful, had tried the work of 
reformation. He had brought his father home to him, and done 
what he could. And the end had been hot flaming shame, and 
an exposure which had driven him to the other end of England. 

When he went out next morning, though his mind was made 
up to go to the squire at once and tell him all, he lingered on the 
white dusty road, and again under the limes outside the lodge. 
As he stood the sunlight fell about him in dazzling chequers. Save 
for the humming of the bees overhead and the whirr of a reaping- 
machine in a neighbouring field, the stillness of the August noon 
hung with the haze over the landscape. His eyes, despite his 
resolution, filled with angry tears, as he looked round and con- 
trasted the peacefulness of nature with the tumult of shame and 
excitement in his own breast. There was the school that he 
opened with prayers four times a week. Between the trees he 
caught a grey glimpse of the church—his church. As he looked 
his secret grew fouler, more formidable. 

He turned, with a huge effort, to enter the gates, and saw Patty 
and her sister, Mrs. Foley, coming down the avenue towards him. 
They were yet a long way off, their light summer frocks and 
parasols flitting from sunlight to shadow, and shadow to sunlight, 
as they advanced. The young man halted. Had Patty been 
alone, he would have gone to her and told her all, and surely, 
surely, though he doubted it himself at this moment, won comfort 
—for love laughs at vicarious shame. But the Partridge’s presence 
frightened him. Mrs. Foley, round and small and plump as she 
was, and in all things the antithesis of her husband, had yet 
imbibed something, if the expression may be used, of Jim’s dry- 
ness. The vicar feared her under the present circumstances, and 
turned and fled down the road. He would let them pass—pro- 
bably they were going to the vicarage—and would then slip up 
and see the squire. 

He was right in supposing that they were going to the 
vicarage. Their purpose was to inquire after him; and presently, 
as they went in that direction, they came upon a strange dissolute 
old man whom they eyed with wondering abhorrence, and to whom 
they gave a wide berth as they passed. They had not gone by 
him long before a third person came through the lodge gates and 
slowly sauntered after them. This was Jim Foley, come out, with 
his hands in his pockets and a one-eyed terrier at his heels, to 
smoke his morning pipe. He too espied the old drunkard, and at 
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sight of him took his pipe from his mouth and stood still in the 
middle of the road, an expression of immense surprise on his fea- 
tures; while Mr. Jones, becoming aware of him rather late—for 
his faculties were not of the sharpest in the morning—also stood 
still by some instinct and looked, with dull apprehension and a 
growing sense of unpleasant recognition, at his lanky figure. 

‘Hullo!’ said Jim. Mr. Jones did not answer, but stood 
blinking in the sunshine. He looked more blear-eyed and shabby, 
more hopelessly gone to seed, if that were possible, than he had 
looked in the vicarage dining-room. 

‘Hullo!’ said Foley again. ‘My old friend Wilkins, I 
think !’ 

‘My name is Jones,’ the wretched man muttered. 

‘Ah, Jones, is it? Jones vice Wilkins resigned,’ Jim replied, 
with ironical politeness. ‘Come down to Acton upon a little 
matter of business, I suppose. Now look here, Jones vice Wilkins,’ 
he continued, pointing each sentence with a wave of his pipe, ‘I see 
your game. You have come down here to get a ten-pound note, 
or whatever it may be, from me, by threatening to tell the squire 
some old story or other of my turf days. That is it, is it not?’ 

Mr. Jones opened his mouth to deny the charge, but thought 
better of it; either because of the settled scepticism which Foley’s 
face expressed, or because he saw a ten-pound note looming in the 
immediate future. He remained silent. 

‘Just so,’ Foley went on with a nod, replacing his pipe in his 
mouth and his hand in his pocket. ‘ Well, it won’t do. It won’t 
do, do you understand? Because, do you see, old boy, you have 
not accounted for the last pony I sent to you to put on Paradox 
for the Two Thousand. And I will just trouble you for it and 
three to the back of it. Three to one was the starting price, I 
think, Mr. Jones.’ 

Mr. Jones’s face fell abruptly, and he glared at his tormentor. 
‘It never reached me,’ he muttered huskily. 

‘You mean that you are not going to refund it,’ said Jim. 
‘Well, you do not look as if you had got it. But I will tell you 
what you will do. You will go back whence you came within 
three hours—there is a train at two forty, and you will go by it. 
You have caught a Tartar, do you see?’ Jim continued sternly, 
‘and though you may, if you stay, give me an unpleasant hour with 
the squire, I shall give youa much more unpleasant hour with 


the policeman.’ 
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‘But the squire—,’ the old man began—‘ the squire—’ 

‘No, the policeman !’ Foley retorted sharply. ‘Never mind 
the squire. Keep your mind steadily on the policeman, and you 
will be the more certain to catch the train. Now, mind,’ Jim 
added, pausing to say another word after he had already turned 
away, ‘I am serious, my man. If I find you here after the two- 
forty train has left, I give you in charge, and we will both take 
the consequences.’ 

Jim strolled on then towards the vicarage, congratulating him- 
self on his presence of mind and chuckling over the skill with 
which he had foiled this attempt on his pocket; while Mr. Jones, 
though his appetite for a country walk was probably spoiled by 
the meeting, tottered onwards too, in the opposite direction, rather 
than seem, by turning at once, to be dogging his late companion, 
who had inspired him with a very genuine terror. The con- 
sequence was that the next turn in the road brought the old 
man face to face with his son. 

‘Walter, I am going back,’ he said, quavering piteously. The 
interview had shaken him. He seemed less offensive, less of a blot 
on the landscape; on the other hand, more broken and older. It 
is not without a sharp pang that the man who has once been a 
gentleman finds himself threatened with the handcuffs, and forced 
to avoid the policeman. 

The vicar had been for passing him in silence, but these un- 
expected words brought him to a standstill. What if his father 
should indeed go? To explain him in his absence seemed now an 
easy, almost a normal, task. Yet he feared a trap, and he only 
answered, ‘I am glad to hear it.’ 

‘I am going by the two-forty train,’ the old man whined. 
‘But I must have a sovereign to pay my fare, Walter.’ 

‘You shall have it,’ said the vicar, his heart bounding. 

‘Give it me now ; give it me now!’ his father repeated eagerly. 
‘I tell you Iam going by the two-forty. Do you think Iam a liar?’ 

Reluctantly—not because he grudged the money, but because 
he feared that, the coins once obtained, his father would indeed 
prove a liar, the young clergyman took out two pounds and handed 
them to him. The old man gripped them with avidity, and, 
thrusting them and his hand into his pocket, turned his back on 
the donor, and hobbled away mumbling to himself. 

The vicar remained where he was, standing irresolute just at 
the turn of the road, which brought the lodge gates into view. 
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Looking at his watch he found it was a quarter past twelve. He 
wondered what Patty was thinking of him, and his sudden, strange 
avoidance of her. And what his housekeeper was thinking of his 
miserable guest, and whether many people had observed him. 
The drowsy stillness of a hot summer day brooded over road and 
fields, and he felt himself suddenly homeless in the familiar scene. 
He should have been moving to and fro about his business ; 
instead, he was here hovering stealthily upon the outskirts of the 
village, dreading men’s eyes, and prepared to fly from the first 
comer. By going straight to the squire he might put an end to 
this intolerable position: but the temptation to postpone his 
explanation until his father should have left overcame him, and he 
turned and walked steadily away from the village. 

He long remembered that miserable tramp in the heat and 
dust. Throughout it he was weighed down by a feeling that he 
was an outcast and that people who met him looked strangely at 
him, and that while he so roamed aimlessly his duty called him 
home. Presently his soul was vexed by anew fear—that his father 
would not keep his word, and his own dreadful position would be 
prolonged; the consequence of which was that half an hour before 
the train started he was lurking about the tiny fir-plantation at the 
back of the station-house, peeping at the platform, which lay grill- 
ing in the sunshine, and tormenting himself with the suspicion 
that his watch was wrong. 

But presently the station woke up. One or two people arrived, 
and sat on a barrowinashady place. The station-master labelled 
a hamper and gave out aticket. And then someone else who 
was by no means welcome to the vicar appeared—Jim Foley. He 
did not enter the station, but the vicar, uneasily peeping, was taken 
aback at the sight of him standing on the bridge which carried 
the road over the railway. What was more, Jim Foley at the same 
moment discovered him, and visibly started. 

Jim looked elsewhere at once, but he had his suspicions. ‘So, 
so, he muttered. ‘Friend Jones grows more of a riddle than ever. 
I suppose he has had dealings with Master Wilkins too, and has an 
equal interest with me in seeing him off. I hope he has got rid of 
him as cheaply! But itisodd! Healways seemed mild enough. 
I shall tell the Partridge, and hear what she says. She likes him.’ 

He forgot, however, all about his wife a few minutes later, 
when the train had steamed slowly in, and stood, and steamed out 
again, and the two people who had come by it had passed him 
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where he stood, and even the vicar slowly, and perforce—for this 
was the only way home—had crawled up to him on the bridge. 
He had found something else to consider by that time. ‘I say,’ 
he exclaimed on the impulse of the moment, meeting the clergy- 
man open-mouthed, ‘ this will not do, you know.’ 

Jones was dazed, struck down and prostrated by his heavy 
disappointment. ‘ What,’ he said feebly—‘ what will not do?’ 

‘He has not gone!’ J oley protested indignantly. 

‘No!’ 

‘The old buffer! I guessed what was up as soon as I saw you 
hanging about. Did he get anything out of you?’ 

The question seemed brutal, but the clergyman answered it. 
‘Yes,’ he said, his cheek dark with shame, while he looked down 
at the end of his stick and wondered dully how the other had 
found it all out. ‘Two sovereigns.’ 

‘By Jove! Well, what is to be done now—that is the question ?’ 

‘I shall go to the squire,’ Jones said mechanically. 

‘What? And tell him this?’ 

“Yes.” 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. ‘Well,’ he said, after a pause in 
which he tried to calculate the extent to which this course might 
commit himself, ‘I dare say it is the best thing you can do. 
You will not wait and see if the old fellow goes by the six-ten ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Right; it is your own look-out,’ said the tall man rather 
grudgingly. ‘And while you are telling other things, perhaps you 
may as well throw this in—not that I care a jot for it. Make 
it straight for Patty if you can, my friend—and I am with you.’ 

Jim strolled away towards the Acton Arms, after making this 
handsome concession, very much puzzled in his mind by the new 
light which events were shedding on the character of Jones. The 
mere discovery that his future brother-in-law had done a little 
betting in old days would not have surprised him much. But 
that, taken in conjunction with the entanglement to which, as he 
fancied, the vicar had owned the day before, did seem to testify 
to a character so different from that of the model of propriety he 
had hitherto known, that he—well, his mind dwelt upon it. ‘And 
he never kills a thing,’ Jim thought, turning it over and over fruit- 
lessly. ‘You would not have thought that he knew what sport 
meant !’ 

The village policeman was loitering outside the inn, and Foley, 
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who, like most men of his class bred in the country, had a word 
for everyone, stopped to speak to him; and finally bade him come 
in and have a glass of ale. The road in front of the Acton Arms 
is separated from the Chase only by a sunk fence, and Jim, casting 
a glance behind him as he entered, could see not only the windows 
of the great house flashing in the sunlight, but the vicar pounding 
along the avenue towards them. He went in, the constable at his 
heels, and turned at once into the cool fireless taproom, which for a 
moment he took to be empty. His first noisy summons, however, 
undeceived him, for his stick had scarcely rung on the oak table 
before a man who had been sitting unseen on the settle, his head 
on his hands and his senses lost in a drunken stupor, leapt up 
and, supporting himself by the table, glared at the two intruders. 

‘Ah!’ said the squire’s son-in-law drily, ‘so you are here, 
Master Jones vice Wilkins, are you? I might have known where 
to find you!’ 

It is probable that the wretched man, recognising him, and 
seeing the policeman with him, thought that they had come to 
arrest him, the wholesome terror with which Foley had inspired 
him in the morning working in him now. Roused thus abruptly 
from his tipsy slumbers, bemused and drink-sodden as he was, 
he saw in a flash the hand of the law stretched out to grasp him 
at last, and an old and ungovernable terror seized upon his shattered 
nerves. ‘ Keep off! keep off!’ he gasped, clawing at them with his 
trembling hands. ‘ You shall not take me! I will not be taken! 
Don’t you see I am a gentleman? ’"—the last in a feeble scream. 

‘Easy, easy, old fellow,’ Jim said, surprised at his violence— 
‘or you will be doing yourself a mischief,’ 

But the words only confirmed the poor wretch in his mistake. 
‘IT won’t be taken!’ he cried, waving them off. ‘ My son will pay 
you. I tell you,’ he cried, his voice rising in a shriek which 
rang shrilly even on the road outside, and startled the house-dog 
sleeping in the dust and sunshine—‘I tell you my son will pay 
you!’ One of his hands as he spoke overturned the empty glass 
before him, and it rolled off the table—on such trifles life rests. 
The policeman instinctively started forward to catch it. The old 
man misunderstood the movement, and fell in a fit on the floor. 

Instantly there was a great commotion. The inn was roused 
from its afternoon slumber, and the policeman despatched for the 
doctor; and with one thing and another half an hour or more elapsed 
before Foley left the house and slowly made his way to the Chase, 
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thinking a great deal more seriously than was his wont. As hard 
as nails, some of his friends called him; but there is a very soft 
spot in these men who are as hard as nails, if one can only find it. 
Approaching the house, he caught sight of his sister-in-law, and 
shrugged his shoulders and shook himself as if to get rid of unplea- 
sant thoughts. Patty was a great favourite with him, and, seeing 
her loitering idly round the sweep before the house, he guessed that 
she was waiting to intercept her betrothed and learn the cause of the 
vicar’s strange avoidance of her. Jim said a naughty word under 
his breath and, with the current of his ideas completely diverted, 
went to her, as if he had something tosay. But, reaching her, he 
listened instead, as a man must when a woman has a mind to speak. 

‘What is it, Jim?’ she broke out. Poor Patty’s brown eyes 
were full of trouble and her usually pale complexion was just a 
shade paler. ‘What is the matter with Walter? Hedid not dine 
here last night, though he promised to do so. And when we 
went to learn the reason this morning he was out. He was still 
away at luncheon-time, and the school had never been visited. 
And now, when he came here at last, he told Robert not to call 
me, but said he would wait in papa’s study until he came in.’ 

She stopped breathless. ‘ He is here now?’ Jim asked. 

‘ Yes, papa has just come in, and they are in the bowling-green.’ 

‘I will go to them,’ he volunteered. There was a rather ugly 
expression on his plain features. 

‘ But, Jim, what is it?’ she repeated, speaking with a little 
quaver in her voice ; and, laying her hand on his arm, she detained 
him. ‘Tell me, is there anything the matter?’ 

Jim looked down at her. She was one of those soft plump 
feminine women who seem made to be protected—whom to hurt 
seems as wicked as wantonly to harm a child. ‘The matter?’ he 
said. ‘Nothing that I know of. What should be the matter? 
But I will go and see them.’ 

He escaped from her and, entering the hall, of which both the 
front and back doors were open, found that she was right. The 
young vicar, the dust still on his shoes and an unwonted shade of 
ill-luck and depression darkening his person, was walking up and 
down the sward with the squire—a little man as choleric as he 
was kind-hearted, who passed two-thirds of his waking hours in 
breeches and gaiters. Jim Foley strode towards them, a distinct 
purpose in hismind. These lanky men, commonly so cool and dry, 
can be very nasty when anything moves them. The vicar, but 
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just embarked on his confession, found it ruthlessly broken in 
upon and interrupted—made a thousand times more difficult. 
‘ Jones has come to explain matters to you, I hope, sir,’ Jim said, 
his voice as harsh as his face. 

The clergyman winced. ‘He has come to turn my brain, I 
think,’ said the squire, angry and suspicious. ‘I cannot make out 
what he would be at.’ 

‘I was telling you, sir,’ the vicar answered with some impa- 
tience—he could not refrain from that slight show of wounded pride 
—‘ that my father-——’ 

‘You had better leave your father alone, I think!’ Foley struck 
in with a manner like the snapping of a trap. ‘ And just explain 
to Mr. Stanton the little matter you mentioned to me yesterday.’ 

‘I was explaining it!’ rejoined the clergyman in a chill heat. 
‘I was saying that my father—he was at school with you, sir, you 
remember ?’ 

‘ Tobe sure,’ said the squire, his little grey whiskers curling with 
impatience as he looked from one to the other. ‘And at college.’ 

‘He lost money in later years after my mother’s death,’ the 
young man continued, ‘ and went at last to live in Glasgow.’ In 
his dreadful shrinking from the disclosure he had to make his 
voice took a rambling tone as he added, ‘I think I told you that, sir.’ 

‘To be sure! Tobe sure! Twice, I think,’ 

‘But I did not tell you,’ the clergyman replied, driving his 
stick into the ground and working it about there while his face 
grew scarlet-—‘and I take great shame to myself that I did not, 
Mr. Stanton—that my father was much ‘ 

‘Good heavens, Jones!’ Jim broke out at this, his patience 
exhausted. ‘What on earth has your father todo with it? You 
gave me to understand yesterday that you had some entanglement 
which weighed on your mind. And I thought that you had come 
here to make a clean breast of that and everything. Instead of 
which—for heaven’s sake, man, don’t make me think that you are 
not running straight!’ 

The vicar glared at him, while the squire gazed at both in 
wonder. ‘ Butthat old man,’ Jones said at last, almost at choking 
point by this time, ‘ whom you saw this afternoon was j 

Jim struck in again savagely. ‘We do not want to know 
anything about him either. As for him, he is , 

‘My father !’ 

‘He is dead,’ Jim persisted, raising his hand for silence, and 
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determined to keep his man to the point and to have things 
straightened out. ‘ We do not want to hear anything about him. 
We want , 

‘ Who is dead ?’ 

The question was the vicar’s. He wheeled round as he put it, 
his face white, his voice changed. The squire, who, like most 
listeners, had learned more than the talkers, saw his tremendous 
agitation, and, grasping some idea of the truth, tried to intercept 
Foley’s answer. But he was too late. ‘The poor old fellow we 
went to see off,’ Jim said, almost lightly. ‘He is dead. Died 
in a fit half an hour ago, I tell you.’ 

‘Dead ?’ 

‘Yes, dead. At least the doctor says so.’ 

The vicar put his hands suddenly to his face, and turned away, 
his back shaking. The others looked at him. ‘ He was—he was 
my father!’ he murmured—softly, almost under his breath. And 
even Jim, his eyes as wide as saucers, understood now. 

‘Fetch some wine, you fool!’ muttered the squire, giving him 
a nudge. And he put his arm round the clergyman, and led him 
gently to a seat in the shade. There, I think, Walter Jones 
prayed that he might not be thankful. Manis weak. Conven- 
tional man very weak. 





Once a gentleman always a gentleman, was the squire’s 
motto. There was no attempt at concealment. The poor man, 
whose life had been so unlovely, lay at peace at last in the 
best room at the vicarage, and was presently, with some tears of 
pity shed by gentle eyes, laid in a quiet corner of the churchyard. 
There was talk, of course, but the talk was confined to the village, 
where the possession of a drunken father was not uncommon, or 
uncharitably considered. The worst of the dead man was known 
only to Jim Foley, and he kept it close even from his wife ; while 
any Spartan thoughts which the squire might otherwise have 
entertained, any objections he might have been led to raise to his 
daughter’s match, were rendered futile-seeming and quixotic by 
the strange mode in which the denouement had been reached in 
his presence. He consented, and all—after an interval—went 
well. But the vicar will sometimes, I think, in the days to come, 
when prosperity laps him round, wander to the churchyard and 
recall the hot summer noon when he walked the roads haunted 
by that strange sense of forlornness and ruin, 
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I wonDEr whether any one ever remembers that an old man was 
once young. He does himself, with a vividness of memory which 
no one gives him the least credit for. Indeed, it is the one point 
in which his vitality is nimble. For the young cannot, by the 
very nature of things, ‘remember.’ The being able to repeat a 
lesson which has just been read is not remembrance. It isa 
mere bud of recollection. But the old man, especially in these 
days, is able to put himself back into another age with a leap over 
years which is inconceivable to those who have not made it. We 
sometimes hear people talk about second childhood, as if childhood 
was a time in which eyes were dim and the hearing dull. There 
is, indeed, no true comparison between the two ends of life. That 
which was familiar to the one does not reappear or produce itself 
in the other. It will be time to talk of senile infancy when we 
hear an old man call a horse a ‘ gee-gee ’ or a locomotive a ‘ puff- 
puff.’ Old men may be silly enough, but unless the stage of utter 
physical inability be reached, the resemblance between the begin- 
ning and the end is imaginary. In most cases it is offered by 
those in the middle of life, who are thus as far as possible removed 
from the experience of either. 

Bystanders do not see most of the game. It is impossible for 
a lad, full of athletic enterprise, bent on ‘breaking the record’ 
in some useless contest of wind or limbs, to realise that the 
white-headed old gentleman, glad to get a seat on a form, was 
once able to clear a five-barred gate without touching it with one 
of his fingers or toes; and with a gun in his hand. And he 
did it, too, with the very same legs as those which he now stands 
upon. The gun perhaps is lost, or (foul and rusty) hung up on a 
pair of nails in the entrance-hall, to show what a flint-lock was. 
But the hands which carried it have never for 2 moment ceased 
to be warm with the same blood, nor to feel with the same skin, 
let the doctors say what they like about the periodical renewal of 
the material we wear. 

That is what our juniors find so hard to apprehend; and yet 
an old man is no more radically divided from his youth by the 
lapse of years than one of any age is separated from the morning 
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of a day when the evening has come. The day may have been 
long, as in summer, or the shortest in the year; but it is the same 
man who rises in the morning and lies down at night. He is not 
really changed, but only more or less tired. He is what he was, 
and so it is towards the end of the longer day of life itself. There 
has been no real break, and the memories of childhood are often as 
keen as those of last week. 

But I do not complain. I know that when I was young 
myself I used to look on a man of fifty as a fossil. There were 
fellows of my college, years short of thirty, whom we under- 
graduates used to talk of as old ‘So-and-soes,’ and well advanced 
into the unimpressionable periods of life. When we saw them 
making themselves agreeable to young ladies at Commencement, 
we thought of them as poachers in our fields. That was the 
deliberately judicial view which we took of the position, and 
of these worn-out dons. So I must not be hard upon the 
nimble youth who look on us old boys of sixty and more as vir- 
tually not related to themselves. We are, in their eyes, beings 
of another nature, and cannot be expected to understand 
them any more than we are understood. Well, be it so. And 
yet they will find it impossible to lay a finger upon any 
moment which divides one of the ages of life from another of the 
seven. There may be memories of sudden shocks, as they are 
called, but these are only knots in an unbroken cord, and when 
they have passed we chiefly realise the toughness with which we 
survive them. I know that this is often put down to an odious 
insensibility, and yet it is one of the most natural and valuable of 
mortal gifts. It is true that an old man sometimes looks back 
upon a crisis in his life—a sharp sorrow, or great loss—with a 
feeling of half-wonder at the success with which he has survived 
it; but the fact, almost impossible to be believed at the time, 
bears witness to the mysterious indivisibility of life, and the 
power of recovery which the man has, so long as the shears (or 
rather their edges) have not met through the thread of his own. 
It is only an old man to whom time can reveal himself as the 
‘healer.’ It is not that memory is dulled ; indeed, this sometimes 
shows a fresh power of retentiveness after a blow, and yet an inde- 
finable influence soon begins not only to operate, but to make 
itself felt, when a wound has been received. And in a few years, 
without any disloyalty to the departed friend or fellow, we admit 
the merciful power of time, which we once honestly held to be 
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impotent, and the suggested operation of which we resented as 
impossible. 

One of the greatest delusions which prevail in respect to 
old age is its relation to its assumed need of rest. Of course, 
when a man is tired, whatever his age, he likes to lie down 
and recover himself; but nothing is more depressing or insult- 
ing to an old man than to be told that he must refrain from 
work, This is much the same as saying that he is of no more 
use in the world; and that is not pleasant. It is true that 
some make such provision or plans for their old age as shall put 
them in a position of ease and calm authority—as they vainly 
think. The pressure of work has perhaps shown itself with un- 
comfortable insistency, and thus a man is led to say, ‘I will leave 
off, I will take my rest’ (here comes in the mistake) ‘for the 
remainder of my life.’ This is the false step—this has proved 
itself to be a fatal, the fatal, error committed by many an old man. 
He has laid down the reins, he has resigned his office, and then 
perhaps for a few weeks has a wholly new feeling of refreshment. 
There is no doubt of that. When he had a holiday before he was 
never able to put the thought of work wholly out of his mind; 
but now he starts for his simple tour, or takes up a favourite 
neglected hobby, with a gush of unprecedented appetite. Soon 
he finds that a hobby is not a beast to be ridden every day, and 
when he comes back from his successful outing with new stores of 
health, nothing is more disastrously depressing than the discovery 
that not only is his place filled up, but that the world has been 
turning steadily on its axis all the time he has been away. But 
he has put himself out of touch with it. He is no longer in gear 
with the great machine. Its piston beats, its wheels revolve, 
without his having a finger on the lever; if he goes into the 
engine-room he is only in the way. All the old flavour of 
authority and sense of power which belongs to office, and to office 
alone, has evaporated. He is nowhere amid the surroundings of 
which, may be, he was the centre, or in which he was an important 
wheel; and, what is perhaps worse, that aroma of influence which 
scented him and gave an edge or flavour of mastership to all that 
he said or did, disappears. He is not by any means the same even 
in the bosom of his family. He is, more than ever, ‘old Mr. 
Blank.’ Why was he so foolish as to give up, having still power, 
as he thought, to ‘enjoy’ himself? There is no greater enjoy- 
ment in the world than to take a real part in its work, and to feel 
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oneself a finger in its hundred-handed frame. Of course, when a 
man is not only old, but worn out, he must be laid aside; the 
defection I am thinking of is a deliberate taking of the hand off 
the plough and a final leaving of the field in which it is at work. 
It is said of a certain personage that he ‘ went about seeking rest, 
and finding none.’ It is seldom that we can command repose ; 
it comes with responsive readiness when we are weary, but when 
our effort has been to eschew toil, repose is coy. Let the old have 
longer holidays (boys get most of them now), and let them have 
such work as suits their age (there is much that can be done even 
by them), but let no man ever throw his spade away as long as he 
can dig at all. Rest is worth the name only when it is to be 
followed by work. This separates it from dissolution. 

But though the old man resents being pushed aside while at all 
capable, he must be content to have much of his work forgotten in 
his own lifetime ; he remembers it well enough himself, but there 
is such a rush of so-called progress, so bottomless a pit of appetite 
for that which is called new, that its tide creeps over the deepest 
marks which the best of us can make in the sand. Even when 
giants have driven pilesthroughit into the solid lower earth, the wash 
of years roots them up or wears them out at last. No wonder, then, 
that old men who have toiled all their day see many a day’s work 
drop out of remembrance. Those for whom they laboured are 
dead ; some clothes which they once made (whether of cloth for 
limbs, words for thoughts, or roofs for men) are worn out, passed 
away, fallen to pieces. This must needs be; and an old man who 
growls at it is old enough to know better. It is disappointing, 
certainly, to see the work of years (which, indeed, may be still 
sound) unnoticed, if not out of mind; but there is something to 
be put in the other end of the balance, and that is, the clear per- 
ception that most of what is done by ourselves or others is meant 
to be forgotten, not because it is worthless, or leaves no fruit, but 
because it has succeeded and fulfilled its purpose. It was intended 
only to touch our lives, and then to disappear. Who asks to see 
the seed which was sown ten years ago? It did its work, and 
did it well; what more need we require? The old man watches 
the praise given to ‘this’ or ‘that’ performance go out of sight, 
with a glad perception that it has gone, though it goes in com- 
pany with companions of his own. Good work takes its unre- 
corded place in the world; blunders are often remembered 
stubbornly. 
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In proposing, as an old man, to say something about himself, 
my readers may expect me to dwell most upon my infirmities. In 
truth they exist, but it is curious to notice the misapprehension 
which prevails in respect to some. For instance, the eyes of the 
old are dim. There is no doubt about that; and in the days when 
spectacles were not, this must have been a helplessly sore trial to 
the old. But now that they are cheap, the old, whose eyes are 
only flattened with age, are no worse off than the young whose 
sight is too strong, or, in other words, are short-sighted. Neither 
can see without glasses. Indeed, though otherwise he cannot read 
small print, an old man is often able to see distant objects better 
than he did, before. Some young writers blunder curiously in this 
respect. Dickens, for instance, makes a man in the crowd taunt 
Mr. Pickwick with putting on his spectacles ‘ to look at a married 
woman,’ Mrs. Pott on the top of a house across the street, where 
she and Mr. Winkle sat to watch the election at Eatanswill. 
It is evident, from other passages, that Mr. Pickwick was supposed 
to wear glasses as getting on in years. Dickens himself was then 
about twenty-five. But the older a short-sighted man is the better 
does he see. Ido not know that age really impairs the essential 
powers of vision, though the flattening of the eye has to be corrected 
by convex glasses in order that near objects may be seen clearly. 
Old men are not so blind as some think, nor always so deaf. In 
respect to this much misapprehension also prevails, for what the 
deaf man wants is not ‘ loudness’ so much as articulate speech. He 
can hear sometimes too well. When a man ‘shouts’ to him, his 
head is filled with noise, not his ears with speech. If people 
would only speak more slowly, and pronounce their consonants, 
those who have the credit (or discredit, for they are, unhappily, 
often irritating, and therefore blamed) of being deaf would hear with 
pleasure to the speaker and to themselves. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, deafness is reckoned to be an unmistakable sign of age, and 

furnishes easy occasion for the avoiding of the old. Even when a 
man has the moral courage to carry a trumpet, conversation 
becomes formidable. It is curious, or rather wholesome, that when 
we feel sure our words will be heard we are frequently made shy. 
Perhaps it would be well for all speeches to be (compulsorily) 
made through a trumpet, and addressed to individuals alone. I 
don’t mean a horn through which the captains of passing ships 
interchange shouts ; that would intensify even an Irish debate ; 
but, of course, such a one as Miss Kilmansegg used, ‘ who might 
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have worn a percussion cap, and been knocked on the head without 
hearing it snap.’ 

I am afraid that no remedy has been found for deafness; the 
trumpet, or some arrangement for the collection and conveyance 
of sound, is the one exclusive help to the deaf. Iam at no loss to 
understand why a trumpet should be looked upon as a more depress- 
ing sign of infirmity than an eye-glass, for not only is deafness a 
more frequent accompaniment of old age than a radical failure of 
the eyesight, but the appearance of the instrument is repulsive. 
We think nothing of seeing a man sticking a glass in his eye, but 
when he takes out a trumpet, and cocks his head on one side with 
an inquisitive look, we at once reckon him to be tiresomely 
aged, and shirk an interview. We dislike the trouble of talking 
to him, whereas we can wink at a manin spectacles without 
fatigue. It is occasionally difficult, however, to realise that a man 
is deaf till something suddenly makes us apprehend it. I think 
of the clerk of a country church who was once much exercised at 
the appearance of a strange old gentleman who, when the sermon 
was about to begin, took a trumpet (in two parts) out of his 
pocket, and began screwing them together. The clerk watched 
him till the process was completed, and then, going stealthily 
up, whispered : ‘ Yeow marn’t play that here ; do, I'll turn yo out.’ 

I can feel for him, for, being somewhat hard of hearing myself, 
I know how provoking it is to see a speaker’s lips moving, well 
within range, and yet not to know what he says. What a revela- 
tion of dramatic enjoyment ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’ has been to many a 
deaf playgoer! It is literally a ‘ spectacle.’ ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’ 
has opened a new door into the enjoyments of life to hundreds, for 
the ‘ hearing ’ have small idea of the number of those who are denied 
the full perception of what they unconsciously enjoy. A deaf man 
conceals his infirmity much more than people think. He cannot 
be always asking them to repeat what they have just said, and 
what others obviously apprehend ; so his mouth is shut as well as 
his ears, and he smiles when he sees people laugh. They have 
small idea of his secret vexation. 

Perhaps it would be better for him to be not so shy, and thus 
let others know how much pleasure they could give by the exercise 
of a little consideration. The deaf man, moreover, would be con- 
ferring a benefit on all by inducing people to speak distinctly. 
Nothing is more wearisome than the slovenly way in which some 
clip their words, or talk with their mouths shut. The insistence 
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of the deaf might thus become a universal benefit, and a plague 
lead to a blessing. 

Among the infirmities of the old man, nothing is more con- 
stantly present to him than his slowness of motion. He may 
walk ‘ briskly,’ but there the difference comes in; he cannot ‘run.’ 
Let him be ever so late for the train, he walks if on foot, running 
is out of the question. This is the more of a revelation as we are 
growing old, since it is the most natural of impulses to quicken 
the pace; but with the old man it is literally ‘the pace which 
kills.’ He can’t run at all, to speak of, but if he tries he may 
come to a sudden end of his walks. To one who could tuck his 
elbows into his side and run steadily for miles, and at a fair pace, 
too, this incapacity is sometimes almost startling. He has, we 
will say, been walking smartly, but the moment of forgetfulness in 
which he puts on a spurt is a ‘caution.’ He prefers losing his 
place in the train to his friends finding his name in the list of 
sudden deaths. 

In respect to appetite, Iam inclined to think that there is 
much popular error. The general belief is, or was when I was a 
youth, that old men have lost the sense of taste. That is by no 
means the case—in fact, their palate is more judicious, if not 
keener, than it was. They know what is the difference between 
good and bad in what they eat and in what they drink. My 
readers must not think that this involves the admission of any 
sensuality, for’ it comes as a matter of course. Perception of 
fitness in food is, to a great extent, a result of experience. The 
young cannot have acquired it: they live and learn in this 
matter as well as in others. There is no praise or blame due 
to the man who has had opportunities of discovering what is best 
to eat and drink. 

I grant you that his digestion is not always what it was, but 
that is generally his own fault. I hold that there are two or three 
main rules which ensure health, as far as digestion goes; one is, 
never be tempted to eat what you do not like. Of course there are 
circumstances in which you have no choice, but, assuming that 
you have, always eat what you fancy, and nothing else. The real 

cause of indigestion is excess. The double rule of diet is to eat 
what you like, and know when to stop; the old man who has lost 
his digestion has failed in one or both of these respects. But if 
he has fairly obeyed them he is better able to know what is best 
to eat and drink, and to relish his own food. Don’t tell me that 
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he has necessarily lost the edge of his taste; his palate ought to 
be a finer instrument as it is the more used, but it has to be used 
honestly, and then it will last like an old razor, which cuts the 
better the older it is. I dare say many of my readers will not be- 
lieve me, yet I speak truth, Indeed, it is only a naturally developed 
faculty of taste which exposes some old men to the charge of being 
gourmands. They know what they are about, without being in 
the least greedy ; they utilise a cultivated instinct, and are all the 
better for the choice of what they like best. Ifwe look at old age 
in other aspects, we shall find it is freed from much that troubles 
early life. The sorrows of youth are sharper than those of maturity— 
so at least it would seem, for there is no fixed standard of misery 
by which to compare them, so that this or that may be shown to be 
above or below ‘ proof.” The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and 
a stranger doth not intermeddle with its joy. A cut finger, broken 
toy, denial of the moon, may bring a burst of lamentation; and 
though the storm passes, April showers are just as wet as any in 
the year. They are the young, too, who mostly deplore the 
hollowness of life; it is in its middle chiefly that men and women 
seek the relief of suicide. The old seldom kill themselves; and 
thisis not because they need not be in a hurry, the terminus being 
near, nor because they don’t care, but because they have learned 
some wisdom in life; and that is not wholly to be despised. The 
skies have not fallen, even after a storm, and the sun rises after the 
blackest night. They have learned to apprehend the wisdom of the 
cheery old proverb, ‘Though the ring be lost, the fingers are left.’ 
And thatis mostly the heritage of old age; disappointments have not 
dulled, but rather quickened the perceptions of life. They are taken 
for what they are worth, and molehills are seen not to be mountains. 
The contrasts between immature and mature judgment are 
perhaps most provoking to the young when plans and schemes are 
afloat, for then the experience of years is plainly nothing but a 
detestable wet blanket. Put I should like to know what the 
world would be without a good supply of deterrents. Trains with 
out brakes are not the safest to travel by. How often you can do 
nothing better than to pour a bucket of cold water upon some 
ardently ambitious scheme! its promoters do not thank you at the 
time, no doubt—nor, indeed, always afterwards—but many do,and 
you take care to have another pailful handy. It is hopeless to 
conjecture what would happen without this venerable fire-brigade, 
with grey heads instead of helmets. Enthusiasm leads the world, 
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no doubt, but it has a trick of running into fanaticism unless some 
Captain Shaw is within call to check the transformation. Along 
with his cooling hose, however, no one has a more genuine joy in 
downright stubborn good work than your old man who can see 
what is coming, and tell between windbags and workers. To help 
these last is one of the great pleasures of age; when he sees 
that there is something plainly worth doing in hand he determines 
that he will leave the world a little better than it was, and is 
glad to give the thing as hearty a push as he can. 

After all this it is only fair to say a word about some follies of 
old age; and, believe it, none see these more plainly than the old. 
It would gratify some young people to hear what they say about 
one another. Perhaps there is nothing which saddens an old man 
more than youthful affectation among his peers, seen especially in 
dress and decoration. A young ‘heart’ is never out of place, but 
wigs and tight boots are keenly repulsive on an old boy. Does 
the old dandy suppose for a moment that his dye is not as 
plain as the nose upon his face? The very best only brings 
out the tell-tale colour of the withered skin and invites inspection 
of wrinkles. I confess, too, to a creepy sort of feeling when I see 
an old man dance. Can he be blind to the glances of polite con- 
tempt which cross his path? Probably he knows the pattern of 
the movements to be made, forgetting all the time the figure he 
is cutting himself. Even when pressed by dear children to take 
part in some Christmas capers, if he is wise he had much better 
only look on. The inner flavour of the joke at seeing grandpapa 
dance is not always such as he would relish himself if he got a 
strong whiff of it. The conversation in the nursery sometimes 
detracts from the expressions of gratitude which have followed 
his performance. He had much better stand with his back to the 
fire and look on. 

But though other old men would advise him not to dance, it 
must not be supposed for a moment that they have no special 
pleasures of their own. The watching of the young, and the 
entering (without pumps or pretence of agility) into their plans 
and play, is one of the greatest ; and yet seniors have legitimate, 
and, I was almost going to say, exclusive, sources of enjoyment. 
For there is a flavour in experienced, or what I will call ‘retro- 
spective,’ conversation— talk,’ if you will. When a few (or two) 
old friends meet, perhaps after years, the interchange of their 
memories has a flavour (not, indeed, without touches of inevitable 
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sadness) which no mid-life or youth could provide. There is an 
assurance of tried friendship which belongs to the old alone. 
They have known one another all their lives; the feeling of 
friendship has not been broken; and this stirs a sense of con- 
fidence, undefinable, but sure, such as nothing but years can 
possibly create. The meeting of old and tested friends brings 
a pleasure which belongs exclusively to age. 

Young people must not think the old churlish if they sometimes 
like to be left alone. They are not always bursting with eagerness 
to learn the result of the last cricket match, nor to rejoice at a break- 
ing of the latest cycling record. It by no means follows that their 
talk would be such as might not be had before a class of divinity 
students, but—there—old folks like sometimes to be left to 
themselves, quite as much as the young ones, however innocent 
the chatter of the boys and girls may be. Let me add, more- 
over, that there is, as I think, a perception of humour which 
grows with age. Old folks may not laugh loudly, nor see the wit 
of everything which entertains the young, and yet they are able 
occasionally to appreciate a position with a flavour of perceptive 
appetite which is missed or unborn till more has been learned 
about the true nature of the absurd, ridiculous, or grotesque. 
There can be a good-natured chuckle over a thing which perhaps 
seemed once to have deserved grave consideration. It is not 
merely that two sides of the matter are seen, but there is, possibly, 
a comical element in it which it would have been a pity to miss. 
The good-natured perception of an absurdity is an acquired gift, 
as well as the conviction that many pretentious demands had 
better be disposed of with a smile. 

There is one feature of old age which some might think so 
importunately insistent as to fill the whole field of vision, and 
that is its nearly approaching close. No doubt it is often more 
plainly felt by the old than by the young, and yet it is not so 
ugly as some would make it look. There are many old people 
glad to live as long as they are here, and yet, without affectation, 
quite ready to meet the messenger when he comes. It is not 
that they are tired, and willing to lie down, weary of life ; that is 
not so common as some may think when they sit in judgment on 
the old and settle what they ought to wish ; but, quite apart from 
this, there is with many a sense of undiminished vitality quite 
separate from that of limb and lung which has a special value as 
the last door is within view. If life has shown anything, it has 
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enabled us to see that nothing is made or given to man without a 
purpose. And of all things that he has, ‘appetite’ is the most 
sure and prominent. Hunger, thirst, and other natural universal 
desires have not been implanted in him without a plain intention 
that they must needs be satisfied. That is the main experience 
of life. And the more strongly that they are felt so much the 
more certainly are they fulfilled. Now there is no more per- 
suasion, however varied in shape, than that of some after-life. 
There is no appetite to be compared to the desire which is felt 
for this. Can we suppose that this alone of all the desires of man 
is implanted in him without any prospect of its fruition? Every 
other is followed by its appropriate realisation. Is this alone a 
mockery among the crowd of hopes without which we cannot live ? 
The desire of immortality which man profoundly and unquestion- 
ably feels, and which has filled and is filling the hearts of millions 
—is that to turn out the one delusion, the sole dream of man- 
kind? Nothing is without its purpose, or, rather, all things have 
their fulfilment. Is this, immeasurably the greatest or the most 
irrepressible and inexhaustible of all, impotent, purposeless, and 
barren ? 
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A RAILWAY ¥OURNEY IN RUSSIA. 


I micuT appropriately begin my tale thus: ‘The autumn had 
long dawdled on its way,’ because in very truth autumn had 
quite wearied us out; though it was December, we had had snow 
and rain alternately. The roads were fit for neither sledge nor 
wheel traffic. Nature, however, at last freed herself from her 
hesitating mood, and gathered her white mantle around her. 
The winter roads became firmly established. I started for St. 
Petersburg. 

I decided on giving the International sleeping-cars of the 
Brest-Moscow line a trial, having read in the papers of the 
many comforts with which these cars are furnished. So, adding 
to the roubles I had already paid for my ticket six more (13s. 4d.), 
I received, together with a small ticket, the right to take pos- 
session of a separate coupé. 

Truth to say, I thought the price somewhat high. On the 
Nicolas line, for a distance of 600 versts (398 miles) by mail 
train, I should have had to pay only 2 roubles 50 copecks (about 
5s. 6d.) for a coupé in the sleeping-car. Here, in the parlia- 
mentary train, stopping at every small station, I was made to pay 
for a distance at least one-half shorter more than twice as much. 

‘Railroad appetites are stronger on this line,’ thought I, as I 
stepped into a coupé as elegant as a Parisian bonboniére, and as 
narrow as a stall. The cowpé, with its walls covered with imita- 
tation cuir de Cordoue, with its dainty velvet sofa, was quite 
spruce in its tasty elegance. The last-mentioned article could 
be changed with ease into a couch. Its pillows were of red 
morocco, its sheets and pillow-cases of fine holland. From the 
ceiling hung so handsome a lamp, with so fine an abat-jowr, that 
the lover of ease and comfort might not only sleep but dream 
away the time ; while, if the services of the conductor were needed, 
an electric bell was at hand to summon that official. Everything, 
in a word, had been provided for the comfort and pleasure of the 
passengers. 

But the principal ornament of that coupé was the conductor— 
a peculiar individual, dressed in a peculiar uniform, which, 
covered as it was with braid, tassels, and frogs, might be de- 
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scribed as a cross between the uniform of the former Hussars and 
that of the present ispravniks (Guards), He was a Pole; but 
as the Polish language is strictly forbidden to be spoken, under 
pain of fines, he had invented a kind of Volapuk for his own 
use, by the aid of which he managed to make himself pretty well 
understood. For my own part, I cannot defend such severity 
touching a Sclavonic dialect. Its injustice is apparent on a 
moment’s consideration, for it is a fact that on all lines quite as 
Russian as the Brest-Moscow the officials talk German without 
let or hindrance. For instance, on the whole of the line from 
Vitebsk to Libau I heard scarcely one word of Russian. 

But to my coupé. Notwithstanding the Volapuk, my con- 
ductor turned out to be a most exemplary attendant, the kind of 
man whom one instinctively feels can be trusted not only with 
one’s carpet bag and portmanteau, but even with one’s own 
person. Polite, caressing almost, he—like the good shlaktitch he 
was—made my bed with the most tender care, pulled up the 
blinds, brought me water, and, saying that he was at my service 
day and night, was thoughtful enough to add that passengers 
were always grateful to him for his attentions, the wife of a rich 
merchant from Gartzet always giving him three roubles each 
journey she took. I, of course, took the hint, and tendered my 
polite conductor a small silver coin, for which he, grateful for 
small favours as well as big, made me, on retiring, a bow accord- 
ing to the strictest rules of his own etiquette. 

But only when the train had started did I experience all the 
comforts—I might say all the giteries of the sleeping car. From 
the buffet came the sounds of the hissing samovar (tea-kettle), 
and the popping of the corks of seltzer and other bottles, while 
rapidly backwards and forwards passed the conductor, now with 
bottles and glasses, now with tea-trays. 

But if the Brest line spoils the passengers who use its 
sleeping cars, decidedly all other lines do the opposite to their 
customers. Travelling by these latter is as bad as undergoing 
penal servitude; who can describe the sufferings of the un- - 
fortunate passenger? ‘The trains are without first-class accom- 
modation, without smoking-cars, without even a ladies’ coupé. 
Smokers and non-smokers, ladies and gentlemen are huddled 
together in one and the same carriage, packed like herrings in 
a barrel, but differing from those small denizens of the deep in 
that they are expected to pay for their discomfort. 
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Once, when travelling from Gartzet to Smolensk, the walls of 
the carriage were rotten, and shook as if from ague, while the 
old iron skeleton, all unscrewed, groaned as if in pain. One 
felt that there was needed only the slightest shock to shatter it 
into pieces. Luckily for me it escaped such a catastrophe while 
I was init. I had to submit to nothing worse than a wetting, 
for when it rained outside it rained inside as well. I drew the 
conductor’s attention to a pool upon the floor, but he thought it 
only the subject for a joke. He laughingly replied, ‘ Well, all 
right, there'll be no dust!’ 

To return to my present journey. When, as was my case, 
one has not travelled for some time, the first few minutes passed 
in a railway carriage are generally very interesting. I, for my 
part, with the pleasure of a child, gazed at the telegraph posts, 
at the yellow platforms, at the sheds, at the red caps of the 
station-masters, at the many-coloured cars of the different lines, 
as one after another they flew past me. Then I found the rules, 
glazed and framed and hung up on the walls, interesting read- 
ing. These have quite superseded the old post-station rules, 
which now-a-days are to be found only at stations to which no 
one journeys. On reading the rules I was deeply affected by the 
paternal solicitude evinced by the Company for their passengers’ 
comfort. Several engineers had exerted themselves to give 
passengers sound counsel and advice. Engineer Goldstrom, 
firstly, advises passengers ‘always to shake the cinders of their 
cigars into the ash-trays’; Engineer Goldstrom, secondly, points 
out the advantage of always opening the window ‘on the lee 
side’; Engineer Goldstrom, thirdly, is concerned lest the passenger 
should pay for his newspaper more than its value; Engineer 
Roskirk warns passengers not to leave anything of value in the 
carriages, then thieves will not be tempted to steal, and tedious 
proceedings and useless searches will be avoided ; while Engineer 
Leman pleads with passengers not to put their heads out of the 
windows, as by so doing they run the risk of decapitation, and 
thereby of giving the Company considerable trouble. So far, 
these good engineers treated passengers as tenderly as if they 
were new-born babes. Of course, one engineer might easily have 
given the whole of the wise advice. But on the Brest line, it 
should be known, a strict division of labour obtains. No one 
official ever thinks of taking much upon himself. 

But let it not be supposed that the Company confine them- 
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selves to looking after their passengers’ interests. They look 
after their own interests too—and well. Engineer Liaman, who 
represents the Company and looks after their interests, is stern, 
very stern. He does not suggest; he does not ask. He 
demands; he exacts. All damages done by passengers are to be 
immediately made good. That each passenger may know the 
cost of any and every article he may damage or break, this 
engineer has had a list hung up in the passage showing the 
price of everything the unlucky or clumsy passenger may damage, 
soil, or break. Decidedly, the Railway Company do not mean to 
be losers—not for one minute, not for a second! Do you in- 
advertently tear off the tassel of the blind? give a rouble; break 
a pane? hand over two; make a stain? hand over 50 copecks ; 
and so on, to the very lantern, which is priced very highly indeed. 

Looking at the fines in respect of cords, tassels and panes, I 
am considerably mortified when I reflect that there are people in 
this world who never incur them, the people who all their lives 
long never lose so much as a button. I, for my part, once lost a 
whole petition—lost it entirely, do not know where to look for it, 
of whom to demand it. 

Two years ago I started from Kieff for Smolensk, where I was 
bound to be cn a certain day on most important business. I took 
a through ticket to Orel, where at the junction Orloff Vitebsk I 
should have to change trains for Smolensk. I was not at all well 
at the time, having recently passed through much sorrow. To 
add to the burden on my mind, I had to take with me on my 
journey a poor sick old woman who was half blind—my poor old 
nurse. 

If ever there lived in the world a creature capable of giving up 
body and soul for the good of others, that creature was this dear 
old nurse. She possessed nothing that she could call her own. 
Youth, health, strength, everything she had given up for a family 
of strangers, and in her old age she gave us all she had to give— 
her good old loving heart. No mother loved her children more 
than she loved us, strangers though we were. 

It was on account of this dear old woman that I had an anxious 
time during the journey. Time had changed our réles. I was 
now the nurse. Still we did not travel in the same carriage. She 
would not hear of going even second class. I therefore consigned 
her to the care of a pilgrim of my acquaintance in the third class, 
leaving them in devout converse on Kieff’s saints—which the 
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pilgrim would call Pescherskim—on miracles the sanctity of the 
holy ointment, and on the holy life of the monks. 

I myself took a seat in a first-class cowpé with two ladies who 
were going from Kharkoff to Moscow. 

We passed the junctions safely, stopped for some time at 
Baematchay, and lunched at Koursk. At the latter place, before 
returning to my carriage, I warned my old nurse not to get out of 
the train at Orel until I came to fetch her. 

I must now explain that my cowpé had windows on one side 
only, and that, as it was necessary to keep the door shut on account 
of the smoke, it was impossible to see the stations on the other 
side. Well, we whirled along; and superintendents, inspectors, 
conductors, and all sorts of people, with and without badges, came 
and looked at my ticket, turned it round and round, and then re- 
turned it. Night came on, and I thought to myself, ‘ surely we 
ought to have reached Orel long since.’ Still we sped on and on. 
Unfortunately, my watch had stopped. I had no idea what the 
time was, and my fellow-travellers were fast asleep. I therefore 
resolved to get out at the very next station, and ascertain how 
much farther I had to go. I had no sooner formed this resolu- 
tion than the shrill whistle sounded, and the train ran in at a 
platform. 

All this happened about the beginning of autumn; the night 
was already dark and it was raining. The platform, surrounded 
by trees, was almost invisible in the gloom; all was still! The 
passengers were asleep; no conductors were to be seen; the only 
living creature in view was a giant of a gendarme standing statue- 
like at the door. 

‘ Shall we soon reach Orel ?’ I asked. 

‘Orel! why you passed it long ago: this is Otrada, the fourth 
station after Orel.’ 

My goodness, what a noise I made! With what a cry of 
distress did I rouse the sleeping station! I think I even frightened 
the gendarme, for he retired rapidly into the doorway, as though 
dreading I was about to do something terrible. 

Porters, watchmen, conductors, station-masters were now all 
wide awake. Each had darted from his nook to find out what had 
happened. One and all, they asked: ‘Why are you standing 
on the platform instead of sitting quietly in your place in the 
carriage ?’ 

‘Why? Because I have been brought to this station of 
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Otrada, when I ought to have been left at Orel. Why? Because, 
relying on the conductor, I did not constantly run in and out of 
the train and bother people by asking when I should reach Orel. 
Why? Because I have still in my hands the ticket, which ought 
not to be there!’ 

And my nurse—where was she? Could it be possible she 
had got out at Orel? Yes; the pilgrim informed me that they 
had turned her out there. Fora long time she had refused to get 
out ; but the conductor had threatened to take her on to Moscow 
if she did not alight. The pilgrim went on telling me what had 
happened ; passengers roused themselves and leaned out of the 
windows to listen, but the train soon started again. I was left in 
most miserable plight standing on the platform. 

I had now before me an unpleasant outlook. Several hours 
was I doomed to wait at this wretched station, then would pro- 
bably get in a muddle with the trains at Orel, and fail to keep my 
important appointment at Smolensk. The thought of this was 
bad enough, but worse was the idea of my poor old nurse alone 
in a strange town, surrounded by strange people, perplexed as to 
what had become of me. In my vexation I nearly went mad. 

All at once I recollected the telegraph. I immediately applied 
to the station-master. This official was a man of small stature, 
and appeared with his face bound up. However, despite his 
toothache, he made himself agreeable, offering not only to send at 
once a telegram in his own name to the station-master at Orel, 
but writing it out with his own hands. ‘ Your old nurse will soon,’ 
he said, ‘ know that you are here at Otrada, and that she will have 
you by her early in the morning.’ This telegram lessened my 
anxiety, but not my anger. I was still fuming; and my old nurse 
I knew must be worrying herself about me at Orel. 

Yes. Here I was at Otrada (= joy). Could the place have 
been more ironically named? Not content with seeing me morti- 
fied, it must needs mock me by its very name. 

The whole station slept again. I paced up and down the 
small waiting-room, like a wild beast in a cage. Every moment 
I was glancing at the clock and counting the minutes. Through 
a broken window the rain came spluttering; branches of trees, 
swaying in the wind, came knocking up against the panes, as if 
asking to be let in. The lamps smoked. To complete the dis- 
comfort of the place, the sofa possessed no springs, was torn, and 
out of the tears burst dirty ragged matting. 
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A splendid thought came into my head! Why had it not 
come before? I started in search of the porter. He was fast 
asleep, his head covered by his sheepskin coat. But I had no 
compassion on him. I woke him up and demanded the ‘ book of 
complaints.’ ‘ How was it I had forgotten its existence until now ? 
What a stupid, when it is kept expressly to enable passengers to 
rate the Railway Company for their misdeeds! Now will I pay off 
old scores. For myself, for my nurse, for all railway sufferers, I 
will pen a most eloquent petition!’ 

It was not without much trouble that I made the porter 
understand what I wanted. At last he went and woke up another 
porter. This one, in his turn, went and woke up a soldier, who 
went and woke the gendarme. You see, I had to wake up a good 
many people, and wait some time, before my demands were com- 
plied with. The gendarme at length appeared with a good-sized 
volume in his hands. He had just been roused from a sound 
sleep. Poor fellow, he was so dazed, he could hardly find his way 
through the open door. First he dashed with his sword against 
the jamb of the door, then he hit the lintel. Finally, he managed 
to place the book upon the table, and to point with his finger, 
‘Here you may write, but not here.’ 

Then he left me, and I began to write. Never had I felt such 
a wave of eloquence flowing from my pen. I raked up everything 
—the dangerous bridges, the rotten timber, the exorbitant fares. 

In the heat of my eloquence I did not notice that I had begun 
to write on the forbidden place. I did not stop writing until I 
heard what sounded like a terrible snoring. It was sounding 
through the whole station. Daylight was streaming through the 
windows; the outlines of the trees were becoming more clearly 
defined ; the empty trains could be seen standing on the lines; 
the roofs of the sheds had become visible. 

Suddenly I heard the bell. The sleeping platform woke up 
to life. A rolling sound was to be heard; the red glare of 
reflectors cut the gloom; officials started to their places; the 
platform trembled, and slowly came in the puffing engine, 
stopping just in front of the motionless gendarme. 

‘Otrada! two minutes!’ shouted the Muscovite conductors. 
The little station-master stepped up to me. ‘ The staff of No. 6,’ 
he said, ‘ have sent a telegram from Mseuka begging you not to 
write any complaint.’ 

‘Be kind enough to say that it is already done,’ I answered, 
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When I reached Orel it was already dark; but standing at 
the door of the station was my poor old nurse, quite worn out 
with anxiety. Poor old soul! She had stood there all night. 
On hearing my voice she clasped her hands and burst into tears. 
Crying, sobbing, and wiping her tears away, she could only repeat, 
‘ They said you had forgotten me, but I knew you could never do 
that.’ Oh, how guilty I felt! 

The telegram I had sent from Otrada she had never received. 
The station-master of Orel had received it, I learnt afterwards, 
but had thrown it into his table-drawer, thinking that the proper 
course for his own peace of mind and the passenger’s. The worthy 
man! How many such telegrams, I should like to know, had he 
previously delivered in this way? Yet, when one comes to think 
about it, there is really little reason why the man should have put 
himself out because of other people’s troubles when he knew very 
well he would gain nothing by it. 

My petition remained unanswered ; and, now I come to think 
about it, I do not know why I ever wrote it. I had no wish to 
have the conductors executed ; I could not regain what I had 
already lost, then why did I lose so much eloquence for nothing? 
I suppose the same feeling that makes one cry out when one is 
hurt made me write that petition ; and I suppose, further, that 
the Railway Company looked at the matter in the same light. At 
any rate, they paid not the slightest attention to the document. 
The only tangible proof of what had happened to me at Otrada is 
that solitary autograph—that groan from my soul on the railway 
épopée. 

From that time I have, I can assure you, been much more 
careful when travelling. I have no more confidence in telegraph- 
offices or in tickets, or even in gentlemen with red-cloth caps. 
When I take my place in a railway carriage now I always ask not 
to be taken farther than my ticket gives me the right to go, and 
I never take a seat in a cowpé which is without windows on both 
sides. 

I must now beg the reader to return with me to the sleeping- 
cars. In the morning, daylight had scarcely appeared when the 
melchiot samovar was already hissing; the passengers were awake, 
and were ringing the bell. The alert conductor knew how to 
oblige everyone. He made up their beds, served their eatables, 
their drinkables, brought them warm water. He was here, there, 


and everywhere. 
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During the-night everyone had had time to get tired; even 
the train seemed worn out by its long journey. The locomotive 
was panting as if for breath; the guard’s whistle seemed to die 
away as if from fatigue. No one now looked out of the window. 
The telegraph-posts, the sheds, the red caps flew by. None took 
notice. Borodino, Mojaiska, Goletzin were passed. We already 
felt we were close to Moscow. At Koubinska we had some meat 
pies. Cottages flew past us —villas, sheds, palings, sometimes a 
belvedere, arbours, turrets. But everywhere shutters were un- 
opened. The gravel walks were covered with snow. The cottages 
were sleeping their long winter’s sleep. 

Now we are close to the river Moscova. To the right and left 
we catch sight of gardens, tumble-down palings, apple trees, pear 
trees (packed up in straw), a monastery behind a stone wall, the 
churchyard with its dark crosses, the red-brick factories with their 
tall smoking chimneys, and, in the distance, numerous churches, 
cupolas, belfries, and crosses. 

Here we are at last—platforms, carriages, Nobel’s petroleum- 
vats from the Caucasus, wood and coal everywhere. Puffing and 
panting, we enter the station. 

To leave the Brest line and reach the Nicolas line is a tedious 
proceeding ; for even to this day Moscow in many respects re- 
sembles a village rather than a town. With its hollows, pits, ruts, 
it is little better than a hamlet. And all must admit that the 
habits and morals of its inhabitants are of the most primitive 
order. Everywhere are to be seen heaps of dirt, and filth of all 
description. The very agents of cleanliness, who, in civilised 
towns are supposed to do their work at night, here go about their 
business in broad daylight. 

‘You see, we do everything here in the daytime,’ remarked 
my izvoschik (coachman), grinning. 

I bade him drive faster. 

‘No deceit here; everything aboveboard with us,’ he went 
on. 

‘TI should say so, indeed.’ 

Nodeceit! It was manifest enough. One could hardly breathe 
for the stench. In Moscow even the asphalt is a different colour 
to the asphalt of other towns. It is more like mud; everywhere 
it is broken in—cracked—has pools in it here and there. One 
might suppose there had been an earthquake. In Moscow regular 
driving is unknown; there is no right hand, no left ; it requires a 
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certain skill to avoid toppling over a curbstone or hitting against 
a lamp-post. 

‘ Drive faster—make haste!’ 

‘Where to? What for? Plenty of time. You'll have 
enough of sitfing when you get there.’ 

We pass along the Tver Street, with its sign-boards and 
attorneys. My goodness, what a number of them! ‘ Postromkin 
from Smolensk,’ ‘ Koeadkin from Elfa.’ What names! What 
splendid entrance-halls! Here is the Sadova, with its small 
gardens and its ruts in the streets. It seems to me as if the sign- 
boards will never come to an end; there are more than you would 
care to count. Midwives’, beer-shops, wine-shops, schools, wheel- 
wrights’, hairdressers’—all pass one another in rapid succession. 

Yes, trade here reigns supreme. Nevertheless, here and there 
you may meet with the remains of the good old times—a house, 
perhaps, with its old columns, its conservatory, and garden, with 
long avenues cut in the old style; and at the gate, on an old 
bench, you may see the imposing figure of some old coachman, 
the last, perhaps, of the serfs. J arther on, however, come again 
hairdressers’, tailors’, and so on. 

Now, right in front of us, the monster of Moscow, the old 
tower of Soncharoff, weatherbeaten, with small windows and 
covered galleries, there it stands in everybody’s way, right in the 
middle of the road! So big is the monster that houses, trees, 
shops, everything seem dwarfish in comparison. 

Looking up at that old monster, you feel that you are not 
beholding venerable ruins, or relics of ages gone by—such, for 
instance, as the walls of the Kremlin, or the variegated cupolas 
of Bassielli the Happy—but just some decrepit old thing ready to 
crumble to pieces. 

We are not far now from the station. Already I can see the 
big white dial of its clock, and above it the flag, flapping about in 
the wind. 

There they stand—Station and Tower. The Present and the 
Past—the works of two civilizations—two different forms of 
progress. It would seem as though round the Tower people 
continue to live as in the good old times. The old houses and 
shops, with their strong oaken portals, must, one feels convinced, 
be tenanted by people who fast as of old, steam themselves in 


‘vapour baths, drink mead and beer, as of old, and as of old know 


nothing about nerves ; people, too, who keep strictly to the faith 
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of their forefathers. In the corners of the rooms one cannot help 
picturing little lamps burning before holy images; stern Cerberus 
watching over goods stowed away in the store-houses, or over 
boxes in which, carefully locked-up, repose strings of Oriental 
pearls which had adorned the grandmothers of the present 
generation. 

As my izvoschik drives up to the imposing entrance to the 
station the clock strikes two. Now I am transported into 
another world, enveloped by modern ideas, All around me are 
porters and carriers, newsvendors with their hands full of news- 
papers and periodicals, footmen in livery, and dogs with collars 
round their necks. There is the Swiss at the door in his 
gorgeous uniform; there are English costumes. French is the 
language of conversation. 

At a table, symmetrically arranged, are flowers fading amidst 
bottles of all kinds. A few people are sitting at it taking tea. 
Having no liking for tobacco smoke, I take a seat as near as 
possible to the printed rules which forbid smoking where eating 
and drinking is going on. Opposite me a regular dandy takes 
his place. By the crape band on his hat he is in deep mourning. 
He sports an eye-glass. A diplomat I mentally conclude, in 
mourning, probably for some petty prince or princess. Super- 
ciliously he looks around at his neighbours, carelessly takes out a 
cigarette. Lo, it smokes! But I assert my rights. I do not 
relish smoked cutlets. Silently I place the rules before him. He 
squints at them with his free eye, and lazily drawls out, ‘ You do 
not like it?’ ‘Decidedly not,’ I reply firmly. The diplomat has 
risen, and is betaking himself and cigarette to a neighbouring 
sofa. His place is soon occupied. My vis-a-vis now is an officer. 
Immediately he, too, begins to smoke. But the rules work. The 
cigarette is thrown away. I thank the Minister from the bottom 
of my heart for his regulations. A husband and wife now take 
their places at the table—the husband quaffs beer, the wife emits 
clouds of smoke, but will not pay any attention to the rules. Ah! 
in Russia there are not a few ladies for whom no kind of law exists. 

My ‘izvoschik was right. There was no need to hurry. Cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control had caused me to take 
the parliamentary train instead of the passenger, and on this 
account I had to wait at the station full five hours. Nowhere 
hangs time so heavily as at the station. There you seem the 
only person who has nothing to do. 
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From the waiting-room I passed to the platform. From the 
platform I went into the saloon. Here, hushed to sleep— 
presumably by the rippling fountain—were the footmen. Outside 
the izvoschiks were quarrelling with their fares over the payment 
for their services. Through the door of the station, as through 
an enormous throat, were disappearing baskets, parcels, sacs de 
nuit, portmanteaus—all that rubbish, in fact, which not one 
civilized nomad in our days can do without. 

In some aspects the station resembles the sea. It ebbs, and 
it flows ; by turns falls asleep and wakes up, save the fountain. 
This never reposes; continuously it rises and falls; ripples 
monotonously, like a lawyer repeating over and over the same 
balderdash at each trial. 

It is eight o'clock, and the station is beginning to get crowded 
with what one at once perceives are very busy people. Traces of 
care are on their faces, their portefewilles are crammed. To refresh 
their ideas they have recourse to Seltzer. Their talk is of country 
reforms. The mail is just the train for them. On leaving 
Moscow they can fall asleep to wake up in St. Petersburg. 
For to them ‘time is money.’ This one is going to present a 
report to the Minister of the Interior; that one has (to his own 
satisfaction, at least) solved the problem, ‘How to make the 
rouble the rouble it ought to be, instead of the few copecks it is 
worth now.’ 

The bell! The doors of the platform are thrown open. Four 
of us ladies ensconce ourselves in the ladies’ carriage. Of the 
four I alone am privileged to pay as passengers ought. My 
neighbours enjoy quite another kind of privilege, of which I am 
in blissful ignorance. One is mother-in-law of one of the 
Directors on quite another line. Therefore, she pays nothing! 
The husband of another has contracts on the line between Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. Therefore, she pays nothing. The third 
lady has taken her place by mistake, and of course by mistake 
goes to the end of her journey. Of the three, the most majestic 
is the Director’s mother-in-law. She and I had scraped acquaint- 
ance at the station, and had decided on travelling together. She 
was a type of the old-fashioned lady—one of those who know all 
Moscow, who possess houses there on Stogenski, or in the parish 
of Termolai, or at Onspinski, where twenty years ago the then 
fashionable Father Hypelite turned the heads of all the godly old 
ladies by his worldly sermons, 
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Nathalie Dmitrievna in person was stout, in her manner some- 
what condescending; she was constantiy inhaling ether. Her 
husband accompanied her to the station. He must have been | 
about the same age as his wife. In bearing and dress, however, 
he affected boyish giddiness. ‘To ladies he was over-polite, as if 
to show that though old he had lost nothing of his amiability. 

He addressed his wife as ‘ma chére,’ ofiiciously inquired of 
her whether she had not ‘forgotten her spectacles,’ whether she 
had enough paié pectorule and peppermint lozenges. Evidently 
his wife was put out about something. She only answered under 
breath : ‘Go, go, there’s the bell; you have enough to think of 
without me.’ 

The wife of the contractor was of different stuff. She was 
middle-aged and commonplace in her looks. She was provided 
with a bag of ‘ fast’ provisions (it was the Philip fast), Her dress 
was of silk and velvet, but her look was dejected. Plainly, she 
had gone through great trouble, some calamity had befallen her. 
Somehow she seemed uncertain as to how she came to be sitting 
there in a first-class carriage. 
| The third person remained a mystery to the end of the 
journey. She was of fair complexion, and had hazel eyes; was 
dressed in the last fashion, with a very high hat, not unlike a 
policeman’s helmet, and was laced in so tightly as to inspire one 
with pity for her. She would have been pretty if she had not 
had a shifty look about her eyes and a dash of impudence in 
them. 

The conductor on looking at her ticket remarked that it was 
a second-class one. She merely replied, ‘ Mesdames, I have made 
a slight mistake, but if I do not disturb you allow me to remain.’ 
The wife of the contractor and I said nothing; the mother-in-law 
merely nodded her head. The mysterious lady remained as if 
occupying her lawful place. 

Nathalie Dmitrievna knew well what to say to each of us. To 
me she was rather gracious. This, probably, was because she had 
learned that once I had owned a house on the Arbat (the West- 
end of Moscow). Of the suspicious-looking lady, however, she 
made use for several small services. In a familiar kind of way 
she asked her to shut the door, open the window, call the 
conductor, get out of her way, and soon. While to the wife of 
the contractor she showed not the slightest ceremony. She put to 
her all sorts of questions, as to where she came from, where she 
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was going, and soon. And the lady of whom these inquisitive 
questions were asked was not in the least offended. On the 
contrary, she seemed to expect the questions, to be glad of them, 
of the opportunity they afforded her of throwing off her mind a 
burden too heavy for her. Quite cheerfully she began to relate 
how she had undertaken a pilgrimage to the Saints of Moscow, 
how her husband had an annual first-class ticket on three different 
railway lines. In speaking she strongly accented her o’s, like 
everyone who is born and bred in Vladimir or Jaroslaff. She 
made no secret of her position. ‘We belong,’ she said, ‘to the 
working-class; we have grown rich only through the contracts. 
My father even now is burning pitch.’ 

‘I see very well what you are! But just tell why on a train 
journey you dress as if for a ball.’ 

‘Oh, my husband likes to see me dressed richly !’ 

After passing Tver, where we had tea, the conversation took a 
confidential turn. In truth, however, it would have been useless 
trying to stop the contractor’s wife divulging her confidences. By 
the time we reached Boesgomon we knew Ivan Semeonovitch as 
though we had been acquainted with him for years. 

‘Yes, as soon as Ivan Semeonovitch became rich, he became 
an altered man. He threw simplicity to the winds, and seemed 
ashamed of his former mode of life. From morning to night it 
was always: “ Now mind, I will have everything like other 
people.” ‘TI intend,” he would say, “to live like a gentleman.” 
And what luck we had to be sure! If he bought, if he sold, let 
others lose he always won. Do not suppose that he cheated, or 
that he treated his workpeople badly. Bless your heart, no. It 
was just Providence helped us; but, by heaven, all is not gold 
that glitters!’ 

‘Well, what else ; go on, of course your lord and master threw 
you over for someone else ?’ 

‘Oh! T’'ll tell you all about that presently,’ answered the 
contractor’s wife, looking as if she did not like the interruption. 
‘It’s not about that; but you know, however rich one is, one can 
only wear one dress at a time, one cannot do more than fill one’s 
stomach. Therefore, I don’t see the fun of being rich. When we 
were poor our life was far jollier. As our fortune swelled and 
swelled, people from envy, one would think (bad luck to them!), 
tore us apart. It is as if where there is too much gold there is 
no place for joy. 
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‘We began living quite fashionably. We moved from the 
Pisti to the Kolokolus. We bought sofas, chairs, &c., from French 
shops, furnished every room with costly carpets and pier glasses. 
Then my precious husband had electric bells fitted everywhere. 
We had only to touch a spring, and all the servants ran to us 
like fools. What more does one want! 

‘Well, I ask you what fun is there in all that? Previously I 
had something to do—not much, but still something, a bit of 
housekeeping or some sewing. Now others have taken my work 
in hand. I have only to look out of the window. And my old 
man, how has he fared? He is always on the Exchange, or at the 
wharves, or at the warehouses. He sports a coachman, a regular 
idol, who has to be helped on to the box and helped off again.! 
Then there are his friends—engineers, lawyers. Not to be 
behind these, he had fixed up a telephone, and they blow at one 
another, “talk” they call it, for an hour at a time, he at them, 
they athim, Once they screamed “ Hurrah! ” at each other for a 
whole hour. Yes, it is useless hiding it: he is a gentleman now. 
He can talk with whom he pleases, and speak on all subjects. 
He is not well up in French yet, but still he understands a little. 
And his speculations are larger and larger. He goes in for 
bridges, canals, buttresses, everything. He gets a profit on the 
cement, on the bricks, He laughs at himself, and says: “It 
sticks to my fingers.” He keeps his own courier, and a secretary 
—a courier to carry his letters, a secretary to write them. He 
has even made the acquaintance of Vassili Alexandrovitch, who is 
well known; who dines with Ministers, who writes books even, 
who is equally at home in French and German.’ 

‘Who is this wonderful Vassili Alexandrovitch ?’ 

‘You do not know Vassili Alexandrovitch! He is one of the 
first men in the trade. If he likes, he can make the rouble rise 
or fall. He can make trade increase or decline.’ 

‘ But, goodness me, what’s his family name ?’ 

‘Oh! its Kokoreff; but he is better known by his little name.’ 

‘ Kokoreff!’ drawled out Nathalie Dmitrievna, with a curl of 
her lip. ‘I really thought he was heaven knows who!’ 

‘ Well, as soon as my husband had fixed up those bells, had 
engaged that courier and that secretary, he quite forgot his 
church and everything else. To-day: “no time.” To-morrow: 

1 Every merchant in Moscow prides himself on having a fat coachman. 


The obesity of the servant speaks well for the master. 
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“no time”; and then he was “ashamed.” When we lived at the 
Peski, on Saturday he went either to the bath or to evening 
mass; but after our removal to the Kolokona and our entry into 
fashionable life, instead of the bath—the club ; instead of mass— 
the French Theatre or supper with French mamselles, who laugh 
at him. They have dubbed him “ Barboss,” and the poor fool is 
delighted.’ 

‘Why Barboss ?’ 

‘Well, you see, he has a red beard, which in their talk is 
Barboss.’! 

‘ Barbe rousse !’ laughed outright Nathalie Dmitrievna ; ‘ well, 
I must confess that is not bad.’ 

‘Just so, just so. As I return from matins, he returns on a 
troika from Swadia or the likes, and you can talk yourself hoarse, 
he won’t listen. As he says, who is master over the merchant? 
The engineer! He will buy him off. The Police! He will frighten 
them. He never goes to church; he never thinks of the last 
judgment. In former days he would listen once in a while to 
the Word, but now he only hums gipsy songs or French ditties.’ 

‘Well! and you, dear old soul, what were you about ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak of it! We had a little experience of law and 
scandal. I set off for my father’s at Jaroslaff, but I came back. 
You see we had married for love, and some good folks made us 
make it up. Then it was he made me a present of an emblem.’ 

‘What emblem ?’ 

‘Look, here it is.’ 

The contractor’s wife lifted up the lace around her neck, and 
showed us a brooch, on the black enamel of which were two doves, 
and underneath, in pearls, the word ‘ Pax.’ 

‘ And see, here is a bracelet to match ; it also has a word on it.’ 

But Nathalie Dmitrievna would not leave her even that small 
consolation. 

‘Oh! splendid, of course ; bought at the Gostinon Tver, paltry 
rubbish! But forthe French mamselles, who dub him “ Barboss,” 
he knows where to buy for them, at Kolin or Vaillant!’ 

‘But I tell you it is quite true; we did make it up then. My 
husband turned over a new leaf, and for nearly a year afterwards 
we lived together comfortably. But then all went on as pre- 
viously ; why hide it? He has even come to Here the speaker 
bent down, and whispered something to Nathalie Dmitrievna. 





1 Barboss in Russian—a mongrel dog. 
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‘My goodness, what a wonderful piece of news! Poor old 
soul—all men are alike. Did you notice my beau? Well, I can 
tell you even now he is flirting with a dancer! And he dyes his 
whiskers, although he has a grown-up son and a married daughter. 
Of such a breed are men!’ 

With this exclamation Nathalie Dmitrievna lay down. Both 
tattlers, indeed, required rest. They had been hard at work. 

At the station of Spiroff our tickets were again inspected; the 
fair-haired one was again disturbed. 

‘I am here by the permission of these ladies,’ she said, boldly 
this time. 

The inspector, a stout fellow with a most apathetic face, looked 
at us inquiringly. 

‘Let her stay,’ said Nathalie Dmitrievna, half asleep. 

We flew past smail stations, past important ones, past guard- 
houses and villages buried in snow. The lighted-up stations 
seemed fairy palaces grown up suddenly out of the darkness. No 
one stirred. Of course no one is hungry or thirsty at night. The 
train stayed the required number of minutes at the stations, then 
flew on again, wrapped up in the red glare of its own smoke, from 
which innumerable sparks fell on to the white roads. 

The December night seemed as if it would never end. When ‘ 
we reached Lubau the lamps were still burning over the tea- 
tables, but on reaching Oushakama it was getting a little lighter. 
Soon the conductor came and put out the lamps in our cowpé, and 
the grey dawn stole in. 

Tosno! Kolpino! Everyone woke up and was all expectation. 
All at once—Petersburg ! 

This time it grew up before our eyes suddenly. These was no 
fog. Instantaneously we saw the windows of the houses glisten- 
ing in the rays of the sun. 

All the fatigue of the journey icaeaiiids Everybody felt 
refreshed by the clear morning air, the cheerful rays of the sun, 
the brilliant winter aspect of the Russian capital. 

‘Thank heaven, we are here safe and sound at last!’ said 
Nathalie Dmitrievna, crossing herself. 

The train, trembling on its way, puffed slowly into the dismal 
station. 

A whole crowd of porters and carriers burst into the carriage. 
Petersburg received us in her maternal embrace, 
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TIME AND CHANGE. 





*Tis not that she is grown less fair, 
’Tis not that other maids eclipse 
The winsome sweetness of her hair 
And lips. 


Tis not that Fortune’s cruel smile 
Has shone on her and cast a shade 
Upon the modest little pile 
I’ve made. 


’Tis not ambition makes her scorn 
A set of rooms in Peckham Rye, 
Heroes in just such homes are born 
And die. 


No mother’s icy looks appal, 
No father’s menace holds me back, 


They always welcome me and call 
Me Jack. 


*Tis not, I swear, thrice-hideous thought ! 
That I am fickle, false, or cold, 
As soon might truth itself be bought 
And sold. 


’Tis simply Time’s insidious hand 
Has sapped her empire in my heart, 
And dulled alike Love’s raptures and 
His smart. 


It’s idle to pretend I pine, | 

And say my mirth is sorrow’s cloak, 
When with such zest I daily dine | 
And smoke. | 


So then since Time has put an end 
To dreams that made my pulses stir, 
I hope he’s proved as kind a friend 
To her. 











THE 
STRANGE STORY OF MR. ROBERT DALYELL, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a September night, rather chilly and dreary, as the evening 
often becomes at that season, even when the day has been beau- 
tiful. There was a little cold wailing wind about, like the ghost of 
an autumn breeze, which came in puffs of air, only strong enough 
to dislodge a fluttering yellow leaf or two, and sometimes with a 
few drops of rain upon it, which it dashed in your face with an 
elfish moan—not a night to walk in the garden for pleasure. It 
was, however, a custom with Mr. Dalyell to smoke his cigar out- 
of-doors after dinner in all weathers, and Fred, who was his eldest 
son, was proud to be his father’s companion and share this indul- 
gence—too proud to make any opposition to the chill of the night 
or the occasional dash of rain. All that was visible from the win- 
dows of the Yalton drawing-room, across which now and then a 
white figure would flutter with a glance out, were the red fire-tips 
of the two cigars, moving now quickly, now slowly, stopping alto- 
gether for a moment, going on with renewed rapidity—which was 
papa’s way. 

You could not see a prettier old house than Yalton in all the 
eastern shires. It had the mixture of French with native Scotch 
architecture which distinguishes a period in history. There were 
turrets, which the profane called pepper-boxes, at the corners, and 
lines of many windows in the commodious, comfortable corps du 
logis, now shining through the night with cheerful lights. Two 
terraces stood between the altitude of the house and the walk in 
which the father and son were, with lines of stone balustrades all 
overgrown by creeping plants and adorned with great vases in 
which the garish flowers of autumn were still fully blooming, 
though they were unseen in the darkness. On the lower level 
was the little temple of a fountain, which was reduced to a small 
and broken jet by age and negligence. The scent of the 
mignonette in the borders, the faint dripping of the water in the 
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fountain, communicated to the atmosphere a little half artificial 
speciality of character, like the terraces and great vases, not al- 
together natural to the locality, yet not uncongenial in its 
quaint double nationality. The two dark figures walking up 
and down, made visible by those red points, were yet undistin- 
guishable, save from the fact that one was slim and slight, a boyish 
figure, and the other round and solid in the complete development 
of the man. The lad had been unfolding to his father the many 
novelties and wonders of his first year at the University, with that 
delightful force of conviction that such pleasant and wonderful 
experiences had never happened to anybody before which is the 
perennial belief of the young: while the father listened with that 
half-amused, half pensive sympathy, made up of recollections fond 
and familiar, and the half provoked, half pleased sensation of 
amazement at finding those experiences re-embodied in the per- 
son of his son, which is habitual to the old. But, indeed, to 
say old is merely to express a comparative quality, for Mr. Dalyell 
of Yalton was a man under fifty, in the full force and vigour of 
life. 

‘Ah, yes,’ he said, ‘ Fred, it’s fine times for you now, my boy. 
But you must remember that life is not made up of bumps and 
bump-suppers, and that there are worse things than a proctor wait- 
ing for you, perhaps, round the next corner. I don’t want you not 
to play—but you must learn to work a little, too.’ 

‘All right, father,’ said Fred; ‘I'll pull through. I sha’n’t 
disgrace the old house.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Dalyell. ‘I don’t suppose you will: but you 
might perhaps go a little farther than that.’ 

‘I didn’t think,’ said Fred, surprised, ‘that you intended me 
to do more than a good pass. I never supposed there was— 
any need for hard work.’ 

‘Need? I never said there was need: but it does a young 
fellow good to be thought to work : even if it does no more it does 
that. It’s well for you to be thought to work, Fred.’ 

‘If that’s all, said the young man, ‘I don’t fancy I want to 
get a reputation in that way.’ 

‘Then you're a silly boy,’ said his father. ‘It’s a capital 
thing to have a good reputation. You don’t know what it might 
do for you.’ 

‘Well,’ said the lad, with a laugh, ‘I don’t fancy that matters 
so much, so long as you do everything for me, father.’ 
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‘That’s just the point, Fred. That’s what I wanted to show 
you. I sha’n’t always be here to do everything for you.’ 

‘Why,’ said Fred, ‘ you’re almost as young as I am!’ 

‘I’m not particularly old: but no man’s life is secure, however 
young he may be; it’s not to be lippened to, as old Janet says. 
You ought to contemplate what your position would be if I were 
taken away. Think what happens to many a young fellow, Fred, 
whose father dies—perhaps just when he is where you are, and he 
has to stop all his pleasant ways and turn to, perhaps to work 
for his mother and the rest, perhaps only to look after them and 
take care of them—but at all events to be the head of the family 
instead of a careless boy.’ Mr. Dalyell had stopped in his walk to 
enforce what he said, which was a way he had. ‘I’ve known a 
boy of your age,’ he said, ‘that had to give up everything, and 
go into an office, and work like a slave: instead of your bump- 
suppers, Ired.’ 

‘I’ve heard of such a thing myself,’ said Fred; ‘though you 
don’t think much of my experience, father. It happened to 
Surtees of New, a fellow a little senior tome. It was awfully hard 
upon him. He would have been in the “ eight” if he had stayed 
another year. What he felt most was leaving the Varsity without 
getting his blue. But,’ added the lad, ‘if it matters about what 
people think, as you were saying, he was thought no end of for it. 
He went abroad, I think, to look after some business there.’ 

‘And dropped, I suppose, never to be heard of more—among 
his old chums at least ?’ 

‘It was awfully hard upon him,’ said Fred, regretfully. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Dalyell, ‘that’s what may happen to anyone 
of you whose fathers are in business. You ought to remember 
that such a contingency is always on the cards.’ 

‘Why, father?’ cried Fred. The boy was unwilling to make 
any application, to seem to think that there could be anything in 
their own circumstances to suggest this conversation: but he 
threwan involuntary glance at the house behind him with all its 
cheerful lights, and at the dark clouds of trees all round in the 
distance, which marked the great extent of the park and woods of 
Yalton. He did not add a word, and indeed the whole movement 
was involuntary—a sort of appeal from those lugubrious remarks 
to all these unending signs of wealth. 

‘You mean to say there’s Yalton; and though I’m in business, 
I’m not all in business,’ said Mr. Dalyell with a laugh. ‘I was not 
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speaking of ourselves, my boy; but of the vicissitudes of life. I 
hope there will be Dalyells of Yalton as long as Edinburgh Castle 
stands upon arock ; and one can’t say more than that. Still, there 
are wonderful changes in life, and I’d like to think—if you force 
me to an application—that you were up to anything that might 
happen. You'd have to take the command, you know, Fred,’ he 
added after a moment, knocking the ash off his cigar against the 
balustrade of the terrace, with another curious laugh. ‘ Your dear 
mother has never been used to anything but to be taken care of. 
You had better not bother her by asking advice from her if you 
should ever be in that position.’ 

‘I wish you would not say such dreadful things,’ said Fred 
petulantly. ‘Why should we talk of what I hope to heaven will 
never happen ?—you make me quite uncomfortable, papa.’ 

‘Well, my dear boy,’ said Mr. Dalyell, ‘that’s the penalty, 
don’t you know, of being grown up—like shaving, and other dis- 
advantages. You rather like the shaving—which implies an 
imaginary beard: but you don’t like to hear of the much more 
important responsibilities.’ 

‘Shaving’s inevitable,’ said Fred, giving a little furtive twirl 
to an almost imaginary moustache. 

‘Oh, is it ?’ said his father, with a more cheerful laugh. ‘ Not 
for years yet; don’t flatter yourself. When do you start for your 
ball to-morrow? It’s fixe to be an eligible young man, and 
sought after for allthe dances. That’s a pleasant consequence of 
being a Varsity man, and heir of Yalton, eh?’ 

‘Well, father,’ said Fred, ‘seeing I’ve known the Scrymgeours 
all my life, we needn’t put it on that ground. Whatever I was— 
if I was heir to nothing—it would be the same to them.’ 

‘Let’s hope so,’ said Mr. Dalyell, and he breathed a sigh, 
which somehow got mingled with the little wail of the wind, and 
echoed into Fred’s heart with a poignant suggestion. There was 
no reason to fear anything, and he was angry with himself. It 
was childish and superstitious to shiver as he did, as if the cold 
had caught him. There was no room in the world for anything 
of the sort. He was not a fellow to catch cold, he said to himself 
indignantly, nor to have presentiments, both of which things were 
equally absurd. There was nothing but prosperity and peace known 
in Yalton, and his father had the constitution of an elephant. 
But the night was eerie, the horizon had a sort of weird clear- 
ness upon it in the far distance, like a light showing through the 
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openings of the clouds. The trees stood up black in billows of 
half-distinguishable shade, and the hills beyond them marked out 
their outlines wistfully against the clearness in the west. It was 
cold, and the air breathed of coming winter. A leaf drifting on 
the wind caught him on the cheek like a soft blow. Altogether 
the night was eerie, wild, full of possibilities. There was no ghost 
at Yalton; but sometimes old Janet said there was a sound in the 
avenue that meant trouble, like a horseman riding up to the 
house who never arrived. Fred involuntarily listened, as if he 
might have heard that horseman, which was as good as inviting 
trouble, but he did not think of that. However, there was no 
sound, nor ghost of a sound, except what was purely natural—the 
wild bitter wind wailing, driving a few leaves about, and bending, 
with a soft swish of the dark unseen foliage, the light branches of 
the trees. 

‘Come, let’s go in, Fred; I’ve finished my cigar,’ said Mr. 
Dalyell; and then, as though a brain wave, as scientific people say, 
had passed from one to another—Fred’s unspoken thought of old 
Janet suggested her to his father’s mind. They were going up 
one of the sets of stone steps which led from one terrace to the 
other, when Mr. Dalyell suddenly put his hand on his son’s arm: 

‘You'll laugh,’ he said, but not himself in a laughing tone, 
‘at what I’m going to say. But if you should be in any difficulty 
what to do in case of my absence, or—or anything of that sort— 
do you know, Fred, whom I’d advise you to consult? The last 
person you would think of, probably, by yourself—old Janet! You 
know she’s been about Yalton all her life. There’s nothing she 
wouldn’t do for any of us—and she’s an extraordinarily sensible 
old woman, full of resource, and with a head on her shoulders 

‘I’m not fond of old Janet,’ said Fred sturdily. 

‘No, none of you are. Your mother never could be got to 
like her. It’sa prejudice. She’s been invaluable to me.’ 

‘If it’s all the same to you, father,’ said Fred stiffly, ‘I'd 
rather not turn to an old wife for advice—to an old nurse. What can 
she know? Of course your good opinion goes a very long way 4 








‘For or against? I’m afraid, so far as your mother is con- 
cerned, it is rather against. However, we need say no more 
about it. But, remember! as King Charles said.’ 

They had paused on the landing between two flights of stairs. 
A great trail of yellow nasturtium, dropping from the vase at the 
corner, showed even in the dark a ghost of colour, and thrust its 
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pungent odour into Fred’s nostril. The faint billows of the trees 
stretched out dark and darker over the landscape below, and the 
cold clear light in the sky seemed to look on like a spectator who 
knows far more than the actors what is and is going to be. Fred 
once more gave a little shiver, and elevated his shoulders to his ears. 

‘You'd better go and take some camphor, boy. You've caught 
cold,’ his father said. 

The drawing-room of Yalton was on the first floor, unlike the 
generality of country houses, which gave it a great advantage in 
respect to the landscape. On the ground floor a great deal of 
space was taken up with the hall, which opened into a large 
portico, and was scarcely light enough to be made much use of, in 
a climate where there is seldom too much sun. It happened, 
fortunately, that Mrs. Dalyell, who was a nervous and somewhat 
fantastic woman, was fond of a great deal of light, so that the 
large windows, which made the turreted Scotch house like a wing 
of the Louvre, were not displeasing to her. The curtains were 
but partially drawn over the central windows even now, so that it 
was possible to turn at any moment from the light and warmth 
of the interior to the wide landscape out-of-doors, with its wild 
breadth of sky and wailing winds. But within it was exceedingly 
bright with a number of lamps and candles and that pleasant 
blaze of a fire which it is an agreeable tradition in Scotch country 
houses to keep up in the evening, whether it is wanted or not. 
In September it is generally wanted ; but it cannot be said there 
was any necessity for it on this particular night. The company 
in the drawing-room consisted of Mrs. Dalyell, her two daughters, 
and a gentleman of middle age and manners very ingratiating 
and friendly, if a little formal—Mr. Patrick Wedderburn, than 
whom no man was more respected in Edinburgh, a W.S. of the 
first eminence, learned in the law, and a favourite everywhere. 
He belonged, it need scarcely be said, to a good Scotch family, 
and was any man’s equal in Scotland, though he acted as a ‘man 
of business’ to many of his friends. Ife was one of the dearest 
friends of Robert Dalyell of Yalton, and was a more constant 
visitor than any other of the many familiar associates who called 
the laird of Yalton ‘ Bob,’ and knew him and his affairs to the 
finger-points. Pat Wedderburn, as the visitor was commonly 
called, was an old bachelor, and therefore had no family to call 
him to a fireside centre of his own. He was as much in Yalton 
as he was in his own handsome but dull heuse in Ainslie Place, 
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where, except when he had a dinner-party, the rooms were so 
silent, the solitude so serious. Neither the girls nor their mother 
made ‘company’ of Mr. Wedderburn. He was seated in a deep 
chair, reading the papers while they talked, as if he were an uncle 
at the least, and did not hesitate to interrupt their conversation 
now and then by reading out a bit of news or making a remark. 
He did not hesitate to correct Susie, who sometimes ventured 
upon a big word with which she was not familiar, and used it 
wrongly, or to tell Alice that she was a fidget, and could not keep 
still for five minutes; and as this was done from behind the 
newspaper, in the most. accidental manner, it deepened still more 
the impression that nowhere could Mr. Wedderburn have been 
more perfectly at home. The papers, it may be added—that is to 
say, the London papers—arrived in Edinburgh in the evening. 
The conversation which was going on when Mr. Dalyell came into 
the drawing-room was chiefly on the subject of the Scrymgeour 
ball, to which Fred was going next day. 

‘TI think they might have asked me,’ said Susie in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘Iam just the same age as Lucy Scrymgeour. It isn’t my 
fault, mother, that you’ve never taken me out yet. I am seven- 
teen and past, as everybody knows.’ 

‘No, it’s not your fault. Iam sure you have badgered me 
enough about it,’ said Mrs. Dalyell; ‘but though you think you 
can do anything you like with me, I have my opinions about some 
things. And one of them is that a girl should not go out too 
soon. People are quite capable of saying, ten or twenty years 
hence, “ Oh, Susie Dalyell, I can tell you her age toa day! She 
came out in sucha year, and she must have been nineteen at the 
least.” That is exactly how people talk.’ 

‘ And if they did,’ cries Susie, ‘ what would it matter? Farmer 
thinks I look quite eighteen when I have my hair nicely dressed.’ 

‘That is all very well now, my dear; but wait till you are 
thirty or thirty-five. You would like to put on a year or two now, 
but you will like to take them off at the other end.’ 

‘Let’s hope,’ said Mr. Wedderburn from behind his paper, 
‘that she'll not be Susie Dalyell then.’ 

‘ What difference will that make ?’ said Susie scornfully. ‘If I 
were forty I should never make a mystery about it. What is the 
use of trying to hide it, if you do have one foot in the grave.’ 

‘Mother’s forty—or more,’ said Alice, ‘and nobody would say 
she had one foot in the grave,’ 
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‘Oh, what does it matter,’ cried Susie again, ‘at that time of 
life, when you are medeval and antediluvious? Itis now that 
one minds,’ 

‘ Susie, don’t call mamma such dreadful names! ’ 

‘Medieval and antediluvian, Susie’-—from behind the paper, 
in an undertone. 

‘I suppose,’ said Mrs. Dalyell tartly, ‘that Mr. Wedderburn 
thinks that quite appropriate. Gentlemen always think a girl’s 
impertinence is amusing when it’s directed against her mother; but 
you ought to know better, Susie, than to hold me up to ridicule. 
I am sure, whatever else I may be, I have been a careful mother 
to you.’ 

‘Oh, mamma! As if I meant anything like that,’ cried Susie, 
petulantly, flinging herself upon her mother. ‘I only mean you 
don’t care now. It’s nothing to you to think of Lucy dancing all 
night in billows of tulle, like the girls in the novels, and me going 
to bed at ten o’clock. They will only just have begun then. And 
to think they should have asked Fred! and me Lucy’s greatest 
friend and contemporaneous, and friends with Davie all my life— 
and that they never thought of asking me—never even tried! 
Perhaps if they had asked me—and it’s such an opportunity and 
such old friends—you would have let me go.’ 

‘T’ll tell you what, Susie,’ said Fred, who had just come in 3 
‘Tl ride over to-morrow morning first thing and ask them to ask 
you. I dare say they will for my sake.’ 

Susie looked at him for a moment with a flush of hope, and 
then her face clouded. ‘For your sake! ’ she said, with a sister’s 
frank contempt. ‘If it’s only for your sake, I'll stay at home. I 
am not a nobody like that. I’m Lucy Scrymgeour’s oldest 
friend. If she doesn’t of her own account—and Davie too,’ cried 
the girl with an access of indignation—‘it’s more than any one 
can bear!’ 

‘I would never speak to one of them again,’ said Alice, ‘if it 
was me.’ 

‘And what good would that do?’ cried Susie, with the tear 
still in her eye, turning upon her sister. ‘Lose the ball and a 
friend too! I suppose they had some reason. Perhaps there 
were too many girls already—else why should they ask Fred? Or, 
perhaps Yes, I'll speak to Lucy again, the first time I see 





her; but I shall be very dignified, and pretend that I didn’t care 
a bit.’ 
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‘ But you couldn’t if you tried; dignified, my dear—that would 
be rather difficult.’ 

‘Is there anything in the paper, Pat?’ said Mr. Dalyell. 

‘Not much. But it’s ill talking between a full man and a 
fasting. I’ve seen what there is, and you’ve not. Here’s the 
Times. Munro’s in for that place in the North.’ 

‘Bless my soul! and you call that nothing? Another fire- 
brand, and as good as two lost in our majority. That’s bad, Pat; 
that’s bad.’ 

‘I never think anything of a bye-election. They’re all in the 
nature of accidents. There’s a good speech of Gladstone’s at one 
of the Lancaster towns, and John Bright flaming on the side of 
peace like a house on fire.’ 

‘And he says there’s nothing in the paper!’ said Mr. Dalyell, 
as he dropped into an easy-chair in his turn with the great broad- 
sheet of the Times in his hand. 

‘When gentlemen begin talking politics,’ said Mrs. Dalyell, 
‘I always think it is time for the ladies to retire. But you have 
begun early to-night. Are you going into town at your usual 
hour to-morrow, Robert? I hope you'll be home early, for, with 
Fred away, there will be no man but only the servants in the 
house.’ 

‘And what the worse will you be for that, Amelia? There 
are plenty to protect you, I hope, if I were never to be seen again.’ 

‘Robert! that’s not a thing to joke about. I never feel 
safe, you know, in this big, rambling old house when you're not 
here—if it was only the rats P 

‘What could the rats do to you, mother ?’ 

‘Hold your peace, Fred!’ said Mrs. Dalyell. ‘I sometimes 
think of Bishop Hatto in that poem you used all to be so fond of— 
and thosein the Pied Piper. If you just heard some of old Janet 
Macalister’s stories, they would make your Lair stand on end.’ 

‘You'll be back in time, Bob, not to keep her uneasy,’ said 
Mr. Wedderburn behind the Standard, which he had just taken 
up, to his friend behind the Times. 

Dalyell answered carelessly, ‘ Yes, yes.) Why shouldn’t I be 
back in time?’ Then, with a laugh, to his wife, ‘You should 
never mind old Janet. I dare say you were interfering with some 
hiding-holes of hers that she did not want disturbed. She’s a kind 
of familiar spirit of the house, that old woman. She knows it 
better than any of uss and there’s all sorts of uncanny corners 
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about this house It would be to keep you out of the secret cham- 
ber that she told you daft stories about the rats.’ 

‘I don’t believe in any nonsense about secret chambers,’ said 
Mrs. Dalyell. ‘That’s all very well in Glamis, and such places: 
but Yalton’s not good enough for that.’ 

‘ And Yalton’s good enough for anything, mamma,’ cried Susie, 
indignant. I heard the horseman in the avenue a week ago, as 
clear as——’ 

‘ What’s that you’re saying, Susie?’ said Mr. Dalyell sharply. 

‘Oh!’ said the girl tremulously, ‘I mean the rain pattering 
in that place, you know.’ 

‘Susie is always hearing some nonsense,’ said her mother. 
‘Gather up your work and things, children, for it is time you were 
going to your beds.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. WEDDEREURN went into Edinburgh by the early train, the 
train which conveyed all the gentlemen who were business men. 
But Mr. Dalyell, who was not exactly a man in business, went in 
later. He had a great deal to do with that busy world, but he was 
not actually in harness with an office which claimed his daily 
attention. He was a director of a railway company, and he had 
something to do with a great insurance ofiice, and there were 
other more speculative concerns in which he was believed to have 
an interest : and there were few days in the week in which he did 
not go ‘in,’ as everybody said, to Edinburgh; but still it was not 
a matter of necessity. He was up earlier than his wont that 
morning—for Yalton was not an early house in general—and 
‘ pottered about,’ as his wife said fretfully, from his dressing-room 
to the library, and from the library back to his dressing-room, dis- 
turbing her morning’s rest. He seemed to have a quantity of 
little things to do. Even after the breakfast bell had rung he ran 
twice into the library for something which he said he had for- 
gotten. ‘ You seem to have as many things to remember as if 
you were the Prime Minister,’ said Mrs. Dalyell, who had already 
poured out his coffee, and who was more annoyed when he left 
his breakfast to get cold than by any other of his peccadilloes. 
‘ Robert !’ she cried from the door in a tone of exasperation, ‘ there 
will be nothing fit to eat!’ ‘I am coming, I am coming!’ he 
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cried. The curious thing was that he did not mind if his bacon 
was cold; but his wife minded for him and fumed and fretted. 
‘What is the use of trying to get anything comfortable for your 
father?’ she would say complainingly. ‘ Well, mother, I like my 
kidneys hot,’ said Fred ; ‘so they’re not thrown away at least.’ Mrs, 
Dalyell looked at her son as if his tastes were a matter of much in- 
difference, but cheered up when she met the lad’s good-humoured 
blue eyes. He was not remarkable in appearance, but like dozens 
of other Scotch lads all about—light- -brown hair, curling so strongly 
that it was difficult sometimes to cémb it out; nice eyes, with a 
smile in them ; tolerable features, the nose teamed up a little; not 
a giant by any means, but well developed, well set up—a natural, 
pleasant boy of twenty, not without his failings, and perhaps a 
little careless, a little superficial, having had no occasion as yet to 
fathom any of the depths of life. He nodded at her over the dish 
of kidneys with a smile which was contagious. Mrs. Dalyell was 
by no means a light-hearted person. She was easily put out. She 
did not like anybody to have a different way of thinking from her 
own on the points that interested her. To let your tea stand till 
it was cold was an offence to Mrs. Dalyell. As for more serious 
matters she did not much interfere with them. That was the 
gentlemen’s part of the business. To have breakfast in good con- 
dition and attend to the comfort of the house was hers, which 
perhaps is a view of the question which will commend itself to 
many. In return for this she expected to have a great deal of the 
trouble of life taken off her shoulders. She declared constantly 
that she knew nothing of business. She preferred to get her 
money just when she wanted it, instead of having a banking 
account of her own, as most ladies like to have nowadays, or a 
settled allowance. In short, Mrs. Dalyell was a woman whose very 
existence necessitated a husband behind her to do the rough 
work and see to the supplies. Within these limits there could not 
be a better mistress of a household. And she was exceedingly 
annoyed when her husband allowed his breakfast to get cold. 
It was a trick of his, of which it was her constant effort to mend 
him ; but he was seldom so bad as this day. 

‘Go and tell your father,’ she said at last, ‘that it is almost 
time for the train. And to let him go without his breakfast is 
what I will not do. So just tell him, once for all, if he does not 
come at once he must just give up all thoughts of going in to 
Edinburgh to-day.’ 
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‘Here I am—here I am, Amelia,’ said Mr. Dalyell, running in 
and taking his seat at table. ‘What have you got there, Fred? 
Kidneys !—-and this is bacon.’ 

‘ All just as cold as chucky-stones,’ said the lady of the house 
solemnly. 

‘You know I don’t mind, my dear. I'll have a little of that 
kidney—and a cup of coffee with plenty of milk. How often 
am I to tell you you should never mind me ?’ 

‘Just as often as I tell ygu I will mind you, Robert. Who 
should be minded if it’s not the master of the house ?’ 

He cast upon her a look—which Fred, who had nearly but not 
quite forgotten the conversation of last night, caught and won- 
dered at with a vague sense of pain, though his mother did not 
remark it. There was a great deal of affection and tenderness in 
the glance; but something else that puzzled him. There was 
trouble in it—but what trouble could there be in his father’s eyes 
looking at his mother? There was something in it which made 
him say quite inconsequently, looking up from his plateful of 
devilled kidney, ‘You’re not going away anywhere, are you, 
father ?’ 

Then his father’s eyes fixed on himself with a startled glance: 
‘ Away ?’ he said. ‘Where should I be going? and what’s put 
that into your head ?’ 

Fred replied with the familiar subterfuge of youth: ‘Oh, 
nothing!’ But his mind was not satisfied ; for that was no answer. 
And there passed through his thoughts a vague idea that if, later 
in the day, there came a telegram saying that Mr. Dalyell had been 
obliged to go to London on business, he would not be surprised. 

‘ Where indeed !’ said Mrs. Dalyell. ‘It’s not the time for busi- 
ness, which is a comfort: for you can’t be running up to London 
at a moment’s notice, as you did in the spring. You would find 
nobody there.’ 

‘That is just it, said Mr. Dalyell. And after he had made 
this unquestioned observation, he added, ‘ I shall perhaps run down 
to Portobello and get a swim. Nothing puts a man right like the 
sea. I'll just take a plunge and be back by the four-o’clock train.’ 

‘I hope you'll have somebody with you; and don’t you be too 
venturesome with your plunging and your swimming.’ 

‘Too venturesome on Portobello sands! I’ll get Pat Wedderburn 
to come and look after me,’ said Mr. Dalyell with a laugh. He 
laughed with his lips, but his eyes were quite grave—which was 
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all the more remarkable since he had laughing eyes, with 
humorous puckers all about them, exceedingly ready to light up 
at such a joke as that of being taken care of by Pat Wedderburn. 
He had still half-a-dozen things which kept him running out and 
in before he was ready to start, which was his way, but always a 
source of exasperation to his orderly wife. Finally, when there 
was hardly time to catch the train, he dashed upstairs three steps 
at a time, explaining that he had forgotten something. Mrs. 
Dalyell stood wringing her hands at the open door. 

‘I wish you had ordered the dog-cart, Fred. He'll never 
catch the train. You should remember your father’s ways, and 
that this is always what happens: and then he'll just fly and get 
out of breath and over-heated—the very worst things for him. 
Dear, dear me I might have had more sense. I might have 
ordered the dog-cart myself, there’s only ten minutes F 

‘If he does lose the train I suppose it won’t matter so much,’ 
said easy-minded Fred. 

‘Not if he would think so,’ replied the mother, ‘nothing at 
all—but when he sets his mind on a thing, possible or impos- 
sible, he will carry it out. Roxert!’ she cried, in capitals, going 
to the bottom of the stairs. 

‘I’m coming, I’m coming!’ he shouted. His voice came not 
from the direction of his room, but from the west passage, where 
he had nothing to do, a fact which awoke a vague surprise in Mrs. 
Dalyell’s mind. He came down-stairs ‘like a tempest,’ she said 
afterwards, making as much noise, and caught her in his arms, 
to her great astonishment. ‘Good-bye, my dearest, good-bye!” 
he cried, giving her a loving kiss (‘before the bairns, and that 
man Foggo looking on!’). ‘ Keep well and don’t distress your- 
self about me.’ He was gone almost before she could ask 
him why she should distress herself about him, flying down 
the road with Fred after him, which, indeed, was his usual 
way of catching a train. She stood at the door looking after 
him, and though he was in such a hurry and not a moment 
to lose, what did Robert do but turn round and take off 
his hat and wave his hand to her! Such nonsense! as if he were 
going away for years. She made a sign of impatience, hurrying 
himon. ‘ Do you think they will do it this time, Foggo?’ she saic! 
to the butler, who was also looking after them. Foggo had been 
standing ready to help his master on with his coat. But Mr. 
Dalyell had time only to snatch it and throw it over his shoulder, 
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partly because of that unnecessary embrace which had so confused 
his wife under the servant’s eyes. 

‘Oh, ay, ma’am,’ said Foggo, ‘ they’ll do it ; the maister’s aye 
just on the edge—but he’s never missed her yet . 

Mr. Dalyell, when he rushed upstairs, had not gone to his 
dressing-room as he proposed to do. He had darted down the 
west passage, a long vacant corridor with a few doors of unused 
bedrooms on one side. He went down to the end room of all, and 
opened the door. An old woman in a tremendous mutch and 
tartan shawl came forward to meet him. ‘I have come to say 
good-bye, Janet, my woman,’ he said, grasping her hand. ‘ And 
you'll remember what you’ve promised.’ 

‘That I will, my bonnie man: if you’re sure you must do it. 
As long as I live—but then I, may be, have not very long to live.’ 

‘We'll have to trust for that,’ he said, holding both her hands. 

‘Could you no trust for other things? I’ve preachit to ye till 
I’m weariet, maister Robert! Nobody trusted yet and was dis- 
appointed.’ 

‘We've gone over all that,’ he said. ‘No, no, there’s no 
other way. We can’t ask the Lord for money, Janet.’ 

‘What for no? And now I can scarce say God’s blessing on 
ye—for how can I ask His blessing when it’s for a—— ?’ 

‘No more, Janet, no more. Good-bye!’ 

‘Oh, maister Robert, bide a moment. Do you mind the Psalm: 

If in your heart ye sin regard 
The Lord you will not hear ? 





Think of that! How can I bid Him bless ye, when—— ?’ 

‘Good-bye, my dear old woman, good-bye!’ 

And it was at this moment that Mrs. Dalyell’s voice calling 
‘Robert!’ came small in the distance up the echoing passage. 
And in another moment he was gone. 

Mrs. Dalyell went to her kitchen to give her orders to the 
cook as soon as her husband was out of sight. She was an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, and enjoyed this part of her duties far too 
much to depute them to any other, although indeed in the tide 
of prosperity which Mr. Dalyell’s business had brought to Yal- 
ton she might have had a housekeeper had she pleased, and a 
much larger establishment. But she had thrifty instincts and 
that distrust of business which old-fashioned ladies used to have, 
with an inward conviction that it always collapsed at one time or 
another, and that the estate was the sheet-anchor: which had pre- 
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vented her ever from launching out into expense. She dismissed 
the thoughts of Robert’s unusual embrace—for domestic endear- 
ments are sedulously kept in the background in Scotch houses 
of the old-fashioned type—and of any little peculiarity there 
might have been about him this morning more than other morn- 
ings, from her mind—which it required no effort to do, for she was 
not given to investigations below the surface, or reading between 
the lines, and a parting kiss (though absurd) was a parting kiss to 
Mrs. Dalyell, and it was nothing more. She took pains to order 
her husband a very good dinner, with due consideration of his 
special likings, which perhaps was as good a thing as she could 
have done. Then after luncheon there was Fred to send off in 
good time, so that he might not put out any of the Scrymgeours’ 
arrangements by arriving too late. He had a seven-miles drive, 
and never would have recollected to order the dog-cart in time if 
his mother had not taken that duty upon herself; and she like- 
wise cast a glance at his other arrangements to make sure that his 
white ties were in good condition and his pumps as they ought 
to be—precautions quite unnecessary and rather distasteful to the 
young man in his new conviction, acquired at Oxford, that he 
knew better than anyone what was essential to a perfect turn- 
out, either for horse or man. Susie, who was liberated from 
lessons after luncheon, spent her time in preparing messages for 
Lucy Scrymgeour which were intended to disturb and plant thorns 
in that young person’s mind. ‘ You can tell her I never was so 
surprised in my life as when it came for you and not for me, for 
you never were such friends with them as me. But you’re only 
asked asa man. They must be badly off for men; though when 
one thinks of all the officers in the garrison—and Davie such friends 
with allof them! I don’t think you have got any amatory instincts, 
Fred—for you’ve no friends but Oxford men; and what good 
would they be to us if we had a ball? But you can tell Davie 
from me——’ 

‘Has Davie amatory instincts?’ cried Fred. ‘The little 
beast—I’ll take him no messages from you.’ 

‘What on earth is the child talking of?’ said Mrs. Dalyell. 

Where did she hear such a word ? Amatory!’ 

‘It means friendship,’ cried Susie, with a burning blush. ‘I 
know—I know it does! I mean Davie has such lots of friends— 
and Fred has none; or at least none that would be of any use 
if we were to have a ball.’ 

5—2 
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‘ But we are not going to havea ball,’ said the mother ; ‘ it is a 
great deal too much trouble. Ask the Scrymgeours what they 
think a week hence. The whole house will be turned upside 
down, and the servants put out of the way, and everybody made 
wretched. No, Susie, there will be no ball.’ 

‘Then am I never to come out at all?’ said Susie in a voice 
from which consternation had driven all the lighter tones. This 
was too solemn a thought to be expressed except with the gravity 
of fate. 

‘You should present her, mother,’ said Fred; ‘ that’s the right 
thing for a girl.’ 

‘Oh, my dear,’ said Mrs. Dalyell, ¢ that’s a great trouble too! 
The gowns alone would cost about a hundred pounds; and your 
father, you know, never stays a day longer in London than he can 
help—and what would Susie and me do, two women by ourselves 
in that great big place? Besides, to make it worth the while we 
would‘need to know a number of people and get invitations. I’ve 
often heard of country people, very well thought of in their own 
place, that have just been humiliated to the very dust in London, 
with nobody to ask them out, or to call on them or anything. 
She'll have to be content with something nearer home.’ 

‘That is all because things are so conbustionary and nothing 
natural,’ said Susie ; ‘that is in all the books. But if papa would 
go up with us in his Deputy Lieutenant’s uniform, and knowing 
such quantities and quantities of people—and perhaps if you were 
to tell Mrs. Wauchope she might speak to the Duchess, and the 
Duchess would say just a little word to one of the Princesses— 
and then perhaps the Queen , 

‘Are you out of your senses, Susie ? What do you expect that 
the Queen would do?’ 

‘Well! they might say we belonged to D’yell of Yalton that 
saved the life of James the Fourth, who is the Queen’s great, great, 
great (I don’t know how many greats) grandfather. And if she 
was passing this way, you know, mamma, my father would have ta 
come out and offer her a drink of milk upon his knees. And it 
is a real old rule for thousands of years, a feudacious tenor, or 
something of that kind : 

‘Where did you find all that, Susie? Is it true, mother? 
Do we hold Yalton like that?’ cried Fred in great delight. ‘I 
never knew we were such distinguished people before.’ 

‘I don’t see any distinction about it,’ said Mrs. Dalyell ; ‘I 
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never paid much attention to such old stories. Oh, if you believe 
all the Dalyell stories By the way, Susie, I wish you to pro- 
nounce the name as I do—as everybody is doing now. “ D’yell” is 
so common—it is what the ploughmen say.’ 

‘It is the right old antiquous way,’ said Susie with energy, 
‘and I like it far the best. I heard about the horseman too—what 
it means,’ she added in a low tone. ‘Papa will never let me 
speak, but I could tell you such things, Fred, if And here 
the little girl made various telegraphic signs, meaning that enlight- 
enment might be afforded if they were alone together, with the 
mother well out of the way. These designs, however, were 
frustrated unconsciously by Mrs. Dalyell, who gave her daughter 
something to do in the way of replying to notes, which kept Susie 
busy until it was time for Fred to depart. 

But yet there was a little time for talk when the girls went 
‘with him round to the stables to remind the groom that he must 
not be late. 

‘Where did you hear about that feudal business, Susie ?’ said 
Fred. ‘Did you get it out of a book ?’ 

‘I got it out of something much funnier. I got it out of old 








. Janet. You should just hear her; she knows more about us—oh ! 


so much more—than we know about ourselves. She told me 
about P 

‘Old Janet!’ said Fred. He had forgotten his father’s grave 
talk and all that had passed on the terrace, and it was not till he 
had thought it over for a minute or two that it slowly came back to 
him what association that was which was linked with the name of 
old Janet. Not that he had not perfect acquaintance with her, as 
a matter of fact. She had been Mr. Dalyell’s nurse, and had always 
possessed a room of her own at Yalton, where she lived in a 
curious isolation and independence—respected, and, perhaps, a 
little feared by the household in general. Fred thought and 
thought as Susie’s voice ran on, and then it suddenly burst upon 
him. It was to her his father had advised him to go if he wanted 
help, in the supposed contingency of his own removal—old Janet, 
of all people in the world! The recollection made Fred indignant, 
yet gave him a sort of shiver of alarmed presentiment as well. 
Could his father have meant anything more than a mere pass- 
ing fancy? Yet surely he must have meant something. And 
under what possible circumstances could he, Fred, a University- 
man, and acquainted with the world, require to take counsel with 
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old Janet? It gave him the strangest thrill to his very finger- 
points. It must mean something different from what it seemed 
to mean. His father would never have given him such a recom- 
mendation without a reason. Fred thought with a sensation of 
horror of the family secrets which such an old woman might 
possess. She might know something that would ruin them all— 
there might be something hanging over them, something which 
she had to break to him. Fred flung this fancy out of his mind 
as if it had been a stone that someone had thrown into it, and 
came back to what Susie was saying. Indifferent to the fact 
that he was not listening, Susie was recounting the story of 
the family warning. 

‘ And since that time there has always been a sound in the 
avenue as if some horseman was coming, heavy dunts on the 
road, and the tinkle of the bridle,” she says. Always when there 
is trouble coming. I am sure it must be very fatiguing for a 
ghost, and monotonious—oh! just beyond description—to ride 
that little bit of road and never come near the house, and all 
just to frighten a person. I would dash into the Hall and shake 
my bridle at them if it was me.’ 

‘If you were a ghost, Susie?’ said Alice with a shiver. ‘Oh, 
how can you think of yourself as a ghost ?’ 

‘I don’t: I’m not diaphanious,’ said Susie ; ‘ but if you were to 
be a ghost at all it would be better to have something more to do 
than just dunting, dunting, over one bit of road.’ 

‘ Janet must have been telling you a lot of lies and nonsense,’ 
said Fred indignantly ; ‘I'll have to speak to her if she goes on like 
that.’ 

‘Or tell papa,’ said Alice. ‘He never likes to hear about the 
horseman.’ 

‘Yes, or tell papa,’ said Fred. He could not tell what it 
meant, but he had a strange feeling as if it were he himself that 
must do this and shield his sisters from things that might 
frighten them—as if his father somehow had not much to do 
with it. But he was greatly shocked with himself when he 
became conscious of this thought. He was so much absorbed, 
indeed, inthe uncomfortable fancies called up by Janet’s name, 
that Susie’s story of the King’s hunting and danger of his life, and 
how the goodwife of Yalton brought him a bowl of milk, and how 
the lands, as much as they could ride round in a day, according to 
the most approved romantic fashion, were bestowed upon the D’yells 
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for that service, had little effect upon her brother. And presently 
the dog-cart came round to the door, and the sight of Fred seated 
in it with his pormanteau diverted Susie’s thoughts also and 
brought back her grievance. She stood watching his departure 
by the side of her mother, who had come out as was her wont to see 
the boy off. 

‘There he goes!’ said Susie. ‘ Oh, what fossilized hearts boys 
have! He never thinks of me that has to stay at home. Tell 
Lucy Scrymgeour if she thinks I will ask her to our ball she is 
in the greatest mistake, and it will be just as much splendider 
than theirs as Yalton is better than Westwood. And tell her 
mamma is going to take me to London to be presented and make 
my three obeysances to the Queen, and when I have done that I 
can go to every place, and all the other queens are obliged to ask 
me. Well, if mamma doesn’t, it’s not my fault; but you can 
always tell her, Fred: and just say to that ichthyosaurious Davie 
that I'll have all the grand guardsmen and equerries to talk to, 
and I wouldn’t look at him.’ 

‘ But it’s not his fault, Susie,’ said Alice ; ‘and perhaps he'll tell 
Fred he is very sorry.’ 

‘I don’t think he will, for boys have no hearts: they have 
vegetable things instead, when they are not fossilized. If he says 
he is sorry, Fred, you can say Idon’t mind very much, only I'll 
never speak to them again.’ 

‘I hope you'll have a nice ball, Fred,’ said Mrs. Dalyell. 
‘Come back as early as you can to-morrow, for there are some 
people coming to tea. And you may bring over Lucy and 
David, and any other young ones that are staying at Westwood. 
We can give them their tea on the terrace, it’s not too cold for 
that; and Iam sure Mrs. Scrymgeour will be thankful to anyone 
that will take them out of her way.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Asout the time when Fred was starting from Yalton Mr. 
Wedderburn, the friend of the family, might have been seen in 
his office in a condition very unlike his usual calm. That he 
was very much disturbed about something was evident. His 
table was covered with all those carefully-arranged letters and 
docketed papers which are essential to the pose of a man of 
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business; and by intervals he wrote a letter—or, rather, part of a 
letter—to which he added a line whenever he could fix his 
thoughts to it; but these intervals were scattered through the 
reflections and calculations of several hours, to which Mr. Wedder- 
burn returned, from minute to minute, laying down his pen and 
coming back to some more absorbing subject of thought. Some- 
times he got up and walked about the room, going from one 
window to the other, and staring out at each as if the slight 
variation of the view could afford him some light upon the sub- 
ject over which he puckered his brows. Now and then he said 
to himself audibly, ‘I must go out to-night.’ He was not a man 
who indulged in the habit of speaking to himself, nor was there 
much in these words which could throw light upon the subject 
of his thoughts; but it was evidently a sort of relief to him to say 
this as he paced heavily about the room and looked out, staring 
blankly, neither seeing, nor expecting to see, anything that would 
clear up the trouble on his face. ‘I must go out to-night.’ This 
phrase, however, meant a great deal to the sober and reserved 
Edinburgh lawyer. 

It meant that to the house which he visited so often, receiving 
hospitality, kindness, and a sense of almost family well-being, 
for which he gave back nothing but a steady, undemonstrative 
friendship, the moment had now come when he must go in 
another character—in the character, indeed, of an anxious 
brother and helper, but yet as announcing an approaching 
catastrophe and the breaking-up of a superstructure of long- 
established prosperity and peace. He had not been convinced of 
the necessity of this till to-day. Whispers, indeed, had come to 
his ears of doubtful speculations and a position which was begin- 
ning to be assailed by questions which never should arise as to 
the position of a man in business. But he had lent a deaf ear to 
all that was malicious, and brushed away all friendly fears. 
‘Bob D’yell’s as sensible a fellow as ever stepped. It'll take 
strong evidence to make me believe that he’s been playing ducks 
and drakes with his money.’ This confident speech from a man 
of Pat Wedderburn’s authority (in Edinburgh, as in fashionable 
circles, the well-known members of the community are generally 
distinguished by their Christian names) had done much to support 
a credit which was not so robust as it had been. But this morning 
Mr. Wedderburn had heard very unpleasant things—things which 
had gone to his heart, and wounded both his affection and his 
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pride. He had a pride in his friend’s credit as in his own. And 
when he thought of the cheerful household and all its innocent 
indulgences, Mr. Wedderburn struck the table with his fist in the 
trouble of his heart. To think that they might have to leave 
Yalton, to give up their little luxuries, their social rank, all the 
pleasures of their life, affected this old bachelor as probably it 
would not at all affect themselves. He could have shed angry tears 
over the ‘ putting down’ of Mrs. Dalyell’s carriage and the girls’ 
ponies, which, if it came to that, and they were aware that their 
position required such sacrifices, these ladies would give up with- 
out a murmur; and, perhaps, none of them would have much 
objection to come ‘in’ to a house in Edinburgh instead of Yalton, 
which was a possibility which made Mr. Wedderburn swear. He 
was very unhappy about them, one and all, and about his life-long 
friend, Bob D’yell, who must no doubt have been in the wrong, 
and whom sometimes in his heart he blamed angrily and bitterly, 
thinking what this would be to the others. Pat Wedderburn was 
grieved to the heart. He could as easily have believed in himself 
going wrong; ‘ But, God bless us!’ he said to himself, ‘it’s not 
going wrong. He has been taken in; he was always a sanguine 
fellow, and he’s been deceived.’ His thoughts finally resolved 
themselves into the necessity, above and before all things, of 
having a long talk with Bob ; and he repeated as he once more 
stared mechanically out of the further window, ‘I must go out 
to-night.’ 

He could not, however, go ‘out’ before the usual time, and in 
the interval he could not rest. Finally, he took his hat and left 
his office with a better inspiration. If he could find his friend at 
one of the establishments in which he had an interest, the talk 
might be had at once, without any need, at least for to-night, of 
disturbing the peaceful echoes of Yalton. , Mr. Wedderburn went 
out for this purpose with very tender thoughts of his friend. ‘ Why 
couldn’t the fellow tell me in time? But the Lord grant it may 
still be in time! There’s things I might have done. I’m not 
without funds nor resources, nor ideas, either, for that matter.’ 
And as Mr. Wedderburn went along the orderly Edinburgh street, 
he burst out into a kind of laugh, such as is among many elderly 
Scotchmen the last evidence of emotion, and said within himself : 
‘To the half of my kingdom!’ The humour of the contrast 
between that romantic phrase and the very prosaic, rapid calcula- 
tion he had gone through as to the money he—not a romantic 
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person at all, an Edinburgh W.S., of fifty-five, and of the most 
humdrum appearance—could command: and the true feeling with 
which he had realised his friend’s misfortune, burst forth in that 
anomalous sound. A woman who was passing turned round and 
looked at him with puzzled alarm ; and a boy, one of those rude 
commentators who spare nobody’s feelings, called out, ‘That’s a 
daft man; he’s laughing to himsel’.’ ‘ Laughing,’ said Mr. Wed- 
derburn with something like a groan: ‘there is little laughing 
in my head.’ And so he went on to the Railway Office, and the 
Insurance Office, to ask for Mr. Dalyell. 

At the railway he had not been seen that day, at the other 
office he had appeared for about half an hour only. 

‘He will have returned home, I suppose,’ Wedderburn said 
indifferently. 

‘Well, no, sir; not at once,’ said the clerk who answered his 
questions. ‘I heard him saying he was feeling fagged, and that 
he was going out to Portobello for a dip in the sea and a good 
swim.’ 

‘It’s a little cold for that,’ said Wedderburn. 

‘ Well, it may be a little cold,’ admitted the clerk cautiously, 
‘but Mr. D’yell is a great man for the sea.’ 

‘He will probably be going out by the usual train,’ Mr. 
Wedderburn said to himself as he turned away. But there 
was no appearance of Dalyell in the train. The lawyer walked 
to Yalton through the cornfields, in which the harvest had 
begun, just as the sun was sinking over. The ruddy autumnal 
light came into his eyes, half blinding him with its long, level 
rays. Everything was rosy with the brilliancy of the sunset ; the 
blue sky flushed with ruddy clouds, the warm colour of the 
sheaves catching a still warmer tone from the sun. All was 
peaceful, wealthy, full of external comfort and riches, and the 
house of Yalton caught the sinking gleams from the west upon 
its high roof and pinnacles like a benediction. The trees were 
taking the autumn livery here and there, giving as yet only a 
little additional warmth to the landscape. To go from Yalton to 
Melville Street, or some other dread abode of stony gentility in 
Edinburgh, how could they ever bear it? Mr. Wedderburn had 
been going over all his resources as he made his little journey, 
and he had reckoned up what he could spare to set his friend on 
his legs again. Perhaps there might yet be time! 

When he went into the drawing-room where Mrs. Dalyell was 
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sitting, she raised her head from her work, with a smile on her 
face. And then he observed a little alteration—oh, not so much 
as a cloud upon her face, not even a look that could be called dis- 
appointment, but only the slightest scarcely perceptible change of 
expression. ‘Mr. Wedderburn!’ she said. ‘I’m very glad to see 
you—but I thought it was Robert,’ and held out her hand to him 
with all the easy confidence of habitual friendship. She was not 
disappointed ; there was no doubt in her mind that Robert was 
coming, if not behind his friend, at least with the next train. 

‘You will be surprised to see me so soon again,’ he said, 
feeling a littleembarrassed. ‘ You will think you are never to be 
quit of that old fellow—but I wanted to have a long talk with Bob 
on some business; and as I could not find him at the office ; 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Dalyell; ‘he said as soon as he could get his 
business over he was going down to Portobello for a dip in the 
sea. I never knew such a man for the sea. No doubt that has 
made him lose his train—for he’s generally very punctual by this 
train.’ 

‘That is what I thought,’ said Mr. Wedderburn. ‘I thought 
I would meet him and come out with him. But the next will 
bring him, no doubt.’ 

‘In about three-quarters of an hour,’ said Mrs. Dalyell, calmly : 
and she added, ‘It’s a beautiful evening, and it’s a pity to keep 
you in the house. We should take the good of the fine weather 
as long as it lasts. Never mind me: you will find the girls upon 
the terrace somewhere. But take a cup of tea before you go out.’ 

‘I will take a cup of tea,’ said the visitor, thankfully. ‘ But 
why not come out upon the terrace yourself? It is the most lovely 
afternoon, and the wind, as much as there is, is from the west. It’s 
a sin to stay in the house when you have such a place to see the 
sunset from. Now if you were in Melville Street, for instance } 

‘Why Melville Street?’ said Mrs. Dalyell with a laugh—but 
she did not wait for an answer. ‘If I had to live in Edinburgh I 
would never go there. I would prefer the south side—or old 
George’s Square where the houses are so good. I sometimes 
think we will have to come in for the winter now that Susie’s 
of an age for parties, for there is little gaiety for a young thing 
here.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ said Mr. Wedderburn, and he gave her a look 
in which there was an inquiry and a moment’s doubt. Did she 
perhaps know something? Had Bob D’yell confided some hint of 
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his position to the wife of his bosom ? What so natural, what so 
wise? Mrs. Dalyell’s head was a little bent over the table where 
she stood pouring out a cup of tea for the visitor; but she raised 
it, meeting that inquiring look with the perfect frankness of her 
usual demeanour and the calm of a woman round whom there 
had never been any mysteries. She was struck, however, by his 
look. ‘Is there anything the matter?’ she said. ‘ You are looking 
very serious.’ Then, for heaven knows what womanish reason, it 
occurred to her that Mr. Wedderburn was himself in trouble, and 
wanting something of her hushand. ‘ You know,’ she said with a 
little emphasis, ‘that whatever might be the matter, if there’s 
anything that Robert could do, Mr. Wedderburn, you are as sure 
of him as of a brother.’ ‘ God bless her innocence!’ the lawyer said 
to himself. 

‘Not a bit,’ he said. ‘ There’s nothing the matter: but thank 
you all the same for saying that. Bob D’yell’s been to me as a 
brother, since we were boys together—and will be I hope till the 
end.’ 

Mrs, Dalyell put out her soft hand to him over the tea-table 
with a smile. There was water in his eyes, though, fortunately, 
as he stood with his back to the light, it could not be seen—but 
there was none in hers. Her eyes were as serene as the evening 


skies; and her soft hand, which perhaps was a little too soft, 


with no bones in it to speak of, the hand of a woman never used 


‘to do much for herself, met his strong grasp, in which there was 


more than many an oath of fidelity, with a moderate and simple 
kindness which showed at once how natural and genuine was the 
friendship to which she thus pledged her husband, and how 


‘devoid of all tragical elements so far as her comprehension went. 


She was a little surprised by Mr. Wedderburn’s grip, which rather 
hurt that soft hand, but led the way to the terrace, after he had 
taken his tea, with all her usual serenity. She took a shawl from 
the stand in the hall and wrapped herself in it as she went out. 
In Scotland even in July it is wise to take a shawl when you go 
out to see the sunset; how much more in September! Indeed, 
after she had taken two or three turns upon the terrace, she went 
in again, saying that it was all very well for ‘you young things’ 
(with a smile at Mr. Wedderburn), but that she knew what rheu- 
matism was. Susie and Alice were very good company on the 
terrace, and they had a thousand things to say to their old friend, 
so that, though he had looked occasionally at his watch, he had not 
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taken very decided note of the passage of time, until an hour after, 
when Mrs. Dalyell came back again, with the shaw] this time over 
her head. The sun had quite gone down, the shadows were 
lengthening, and twilight stealing on. ‘Do you mean to say,’ 
Mrs. Dalyell said as she came down the steps to the terrace, ‘ that 
your father’s not here? I made sure he must be here with you: 
the train’s been in this half-hour, and there’s not another till 
nine—and no telegram. I don’t know what it can mean.’ 

‘It could not be said, perhaps, that she was very anxious, but 
she was uneasy, not knowing what to think. Mr. Wedderburn, 
for his part, started, as if the fault had somehow been his. ‘ Bless 
me!” he said, ‘I had forgotten all about it. I might have gone 
down and met the train.’ 

‘That would have done little good,’ said Mrs. Dalyell, ‘ for if 
he had come by it he would have been here before now: the 
thing that astonishes me is there’s no telegram. Sometimes 
Robert, like other people, is detained. Every business man must 
be detained now and then: but he always sends a telegram. If 
never knew him to fail.’ 

‘That is the worst,’ said Mr. Wedderburn, ‘ of being too exact 
in your ways. If you ever depart from them by any accident 
everybody thinks something must have happened.’ 

‘I don’t think something must have happened,’ said Mrs. 
Dalyell, ‘but I don’t understand it. It’s so unlike him. He would 
rather take any trouble than keep me anxious; and I told him 
particularly we would be alone to-night, with no man except ser- 
vants in the house. It’s not like Robert. It must have been 
something quite unforeseen.’ 

‘Such things are always happening, my dear lady. He may 
have had to meet some man from London; he may even have had: 
to go to London himself.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Mrs. Dalyell, ‘ you don’t think that’s likely? 
Without so much as a clean shirt! Besides, he would have sent a 
telegram,’ she repeated, going back to the one thing of which she 
was sure. 

‘It’s the telegram you miss more than the man,’ said Mr.. 
Wedderburn with a laugh. It was very very little of a laugh. 
He was more miserable than she, for her anxiety was quite un- 
mixed by any deeper sense of a possible reason for her husband’s. 
absence. There was no reason for it, none whatever to her 
consciousness. 
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‘That is just it. Iwant the telegram to explain the man. Of 
course, he might be called away. Would I have him tied to my 
apron-string ? But a word of warning, that’s what I look for. 
“Kept by business and will not be back till the late train,” or 
“Dining at the Lord President’s,” or—it does not matter what it 
is. I am always glad that Robert should enjoy himself, so long 
as I have my telegram. But as it’s evident he’s not coming,’ said 
Mrs. Dalyell, looking at her watch, ‘we must just take our dinner 
and hope he’s getting as good a one. He will be coming by the 
nine train.’ 

Mr. Wedderburn went in with very painful fancies, which he 
could not shake off. The moment would have come, perhaps, 
when Bob D’yell had to tell his family that he was a ruined 
man, and he would be shrinking from that stern necessity. His 
friend pictured him wandering about the dark streets, or sitting 
in the rooms above the Insurance Office, where there was space 
to receive on occasion a belated director, and counting up all 
he had—alas! would it not rather be all the debts he had 
reckoning them, and asking himself how long it would be 
before the storm burst, and how he was to tell her, and what the 
poor children would do? That was what the poor fellow would be 
thinking, wherever he was. Instead of coming—the good lawyer 
cried within himself in a little attempt at anger, to keep his sym- 
pathy from becoming too heart-rending—to one that might have 
helped him! But that would be just like Bob D’yell—ready 
enough to come to you if you were in trouble, to give all his mind 
to what was to be done: but not if the trouble was his own: more 
likely then to hide himself, to think shame of it, as if misfortune 
was a man’s own fault. Mr. Wedderburn did not know what to 
do, whether to hurry into Edinburgh to make inquiries, or to wait 
on, and see whether he would arrive by the late train. Somehow 
he had very little faith that his friend would come home. He 
might go away, thinking, perhaps, that the creditors would be 
more gentle with his family if he were gone. And that would be 
called absconding ! Heaven only could tell what in his despair 
the poor fellow might do. 

Except suicide: there never occurred to his friend, in the 
endless thoughts he had on the subject, any fear of that, which to 
a Frenchman would be the first thing to be thought of—the 
natural refuge fora bankrupt. No, no!—come what might there 
was no need to think of that dark contingency. Besides, Mr. 
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‘Wedderburn reflected, with a sense of the grim humour of the 
suggestion that Dalyell, as the director of an insurance company, 
knew too well that such a step would take away the last resource 
his children might have. No, no!—not that. But he might go 
away. He might not be able to bear the sight of ruin as affecting 
them. That was what chiefly weighed upon himself—the woman 
and her children; the girls, who would not know what it meant ; 
and poor Fred, who would know what it meant—who would have 
to abandon everything on which his heart was most set. Had 
Wedderburn been aware of the conversation which had taken 
place between Fred and his father his troubled thoughts would 
have been still more serious: as it was, all he could do was to 
keep his countenance, to look as like his ordinary as possible, not 
to frighten the poor things too soon. 

But the dinner went over well enough. Mrs. Dalyell kept 
looking at the door every time it opened, though she knew it was 
only to admit a new dish, expecting her telegram. But it did not 
come. And the nine-o’clock train arrived, and there was still no 
appearance of the master of the house. The footman was sent 
down to meet the train, and Wedderburn put on his coat, and said 
shyly that he would just take a turn and meet the truant. And 
the girls ran out by the terrace, and one strayed down the avenue 
to bring papa home. And though it was cold, Mrs. Dalyell opened 
one of the drawing-room windows that she might hear him 
coming. She was not alarmed: but she was so much surprised that 
it made her a little uneasy, for in all her married life such a thing 
had never happened to her before. 

When it proved that he had not come by the nine train 
nobody knew what to think. By this time the telegraph-office 
was closed at the village, and there was no longer any hope of 
news that way: which, strangely enough, was a thing that rather 
calmed than otherwise Mrs. Dalyell’s mind. 

‘He must be coming by the midnight express,’ she said. 

‘Would you like me to go in and see if there was anything 
the matter ?’ said Mr. Wedderburn. 

‘What could be the matter?’ she said. 

‘Oh, he might be ill—or there might have been an acci- 
dent '’ 

‘In that case,’ said Mrs. Dalyell, ‘Robert never would have 
omitted to send a telegram—or the people at the office, or 
wherever he was, would have done it. No, no! You would go in 
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to Edinburgh anxious, and we could not let you know that he had 
got the express to stop. Just stay where you are. And we'll 
hear all about it when he comes. And it’s a comfort to have you 
in the house.’ 

To this request Mr. Wedderburn at once yielded. If the poor 
fellow did come home, miserable and disheartened, it was better 
that he should see a friend’s face, and take counsel with a man who 
was ready to help and advise before he told her. Besides, it was 
better for her, poor thing, to have somebody to stand by her. 
And, oddly enough, now that there was no chance of that telegram 
she was not so anxious. She had no doubt of Robert coming 
by the express. She let Alice stay up beyond her bedtime to 
make up a rubber for Mr. Wedderburn, and took her share in the 
game quite cheerfully. She did not believe in either illness or 
accident. ‘He would have had no peace till I was by his bedside,’ 
she said ; ‘and anybody could have sent a telegram.’ No, no, she 
had no fear of that, and expected now quite calmly the last train. 

But Mr. Dalyell did not come by the midnight express. 


(To be continued.) 








